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(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage — on all CASH 
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Day by Day with Jesus, by Dr. E. R. Bertermann, is a Bible-ce 
calendar for you to use in private or family devotions. You have: 
one, calendar information and a practical, workable plan for hos 
votions every day in 1961. 


Because the reading of Scripture forms the center of worship at the 
altar, each calendar sheet suggests a morning and an evening 
reading. Then you read the Christ-centered meditation, based on ¢ 
Bible passage. | 


Next, the ‘‘Thought for the Day”’ offers an inspiring quotation or st 
Each calendar page also features both a daily petition and a top 
gestion for your own individual prayer. Your devotional period cor 
with the reading of the appropriate hymn selection. Here, compe 
complete, is your daily outline and material for devotions. 


The loose-leaf calendar sheets come in an attractive box showing 
color reproduction of ‘‘The Inviting Christ,’’ a painting by Otto Keiske 
calendar may be hung on the wall or set on a table or desk with | 
contained stand. 


For many years Day by Day with Jesus has provided thousands o: 
tians with the basis for their daily devotions. Make sure your hom 
has a regular Christ-centered source of devotional material. Order. 


Day by Day with Jesus calendar today. Size, 4% <5'¥% x1 Ye. 
tively boxed. $1.75 
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If some District editions of the WIT- 
ss break out with “floating” flags, 
locket read-ins,” and “billboard” head- 
nes; it will be because 23 District edi- 
rs were exposed to new techniques of 
urnalism at their biennial conference 
is month. 


They heard warnings about static re- 
ts, fuzzy pictures, “minutes of the 
eeting” news, and trivia. They were 
minded that 75 per cent of their 
aders have eye trouble and that their 
ef competitor for troubled and un- 
subled eyes is TV, the “great mindless 
version.” 


On the speaking end of the CPH- 
onsored meeting were members of 
e CPH staff, editors of the S¢. Louis 
itheran, the Lutheran Layman, T his 
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he Cover: There Will Be Changes 


Day, Advance, the WITNESS; and Prof. 
William B. Bickley, professor of jour- 
nalism at Missouri U. 

At the banquet, a testimonial to Edi- 
tor Emeritus Blankenbuehler, Dr. Oliver 
R. Harms voiced synodical gratitude 
for ‘“Blanky’s” service to the church. To 
make tangible this. gratitude, Dr. Dorn 
in the name of CPH gave the guest of 
honor a table model of the editor’s com- 
petitor — the great mindless diversion. 


Dr. Martin H. Franzmann, profound 
but popular St. Louis seminary theo- 
logian, delighted the editors with a rol- 
licking Blankenbuehler version of 
“Little Red Ridinghood.” 


Sparks of wisdom. discharged during 
editorial discussions: “Usually the 
brightest fellow in the District is not 
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appointed editor. . We should be 
reporting not only the good that God ac- 
complishes through people but also how 
shabbily some people are treating God. 
_.. When the day comes that people tell 
me what to write in my District edition, 
I quit.” 


Lecturer on cover photo: Dr. Blankenbuehler. 


Front row (I. to r.): E. J. Otto, Central Hite Reems 
Geffert, N. lIll.; L. H. Deffner, Kans.; R. L. Sommer, 
English. 


W:. Czamanske, 


Second: M. H. Juengel, Colo.; P. 
Jank, 


Western; R. M. Visser, Calif.-Nev.; Reels 
S. Nebr.; R. Mittelstaedt, S. Calif. 

Third: R. E. Klemz, Southern; F. R. Riess, Northwest; 
M. W. Bergmann, lowa E.; W. C, Petersen, Texas; 
A. J, Dundek, Central. 

Fourth: J. A. Krueger: Se Daksa: (Hy Us ciny, Mont.; 
E. W. Blumenkamp, S. Ill.; G. C. Lashway, lowa W.; 
Jj. P. Ellwanger, Fla.-Ga. 

Fifth: C. F. Bell (‘'Three Leagues’’ editor), N. Dak.; 
H. W. Kamman, Okla.; R. A. Hobus, S. Wis.; A. C. 
Draegert, Southeastern. 


WHAT IS 


Advent is timeless. 
Advent is the voice of God in the Garden utter- 
ing to fallen man his only hope: Eve’s promised Seed. 
Advent is the voice of an angel lighting up a dark 
Bethlehem night: ‘“‘Unto you is born .:. » 4 Savior.” 
Advent is the voice of every true ambassador of 
Jesus Christ: “Be ye reconciled to God.” : 
Advent is the voice of the church:sighing the last 
prayer of the Bible: ‘‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’’ 
_ Advent is at one and the same time past history, 
present reality, future promise. 


Once He Came in Blessing 


Four thousand years of promising met in Mary, 
maid of Nazareth, who heard: ‘‘The Holy Spirit will 
come upon you, and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow you; therefore the Child to be born 
of you will be called holy, the Son of, God.” 

God a child? God born? i aa 

John almost whispers it in awe: ‘“The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His 
glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the 
Father.”’ - i a 
__ Jesus became the Lawkeeper for the lawbreakers. 
He was obedient, even to death on a cross, for all the 
disobedient. The God-Man paid precious blood in 
full ransom of sinners held captive by Satan. 

He came. Redemption is purchased. 


Still He Comes 


__ desus comes to you. ‘Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock,” He says; ‘if any man hear My voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him.” 

Doubt may make you hard of hearing. Unbelief 
may bolt the door. ‘‘He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not.’’ Disastrous! It was then. 
It is now. es 

“But as many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God.’’ Glorious! It was 
then. It is now. 
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Pound & uo 
a 


™ Christ gives you His word for it: “If a man lov 


Me, he will keep My words, and My Father will lov 
him, and We will come unto him and make On 
abode with him.” coe 
The Spirit also bears His. witness: ‘‘The Spin 
Itself beareth witness that we are the children of God. 
You need not despair because of your unworth 
ness to have Jesus dwell in your heart. Bank on God 
Word by faith. When you pray in childlike confidenc 


Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee, 
then you will know: “Christ liveth in me; and tk 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by faith c 


the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himse: 
for me.” 


Comey Then,s O Lord Jes 


In earnest expectation all the world waits an 
watches, hoping “‘for the manifestation of the sos 


-of God.”” And while the world waits, the attentir 


Christian can detect in world events the lingering ech 
of Christ’s last recorded words: ‘Surely I come quickl 
Amen.” 

All time; all men, all creation awaits the unrol 
ing of God’s brightest dawn: ‘‘When the Son of Ma 
shall come in His glory and all His holy angels wit 
Him. . . . and before Him shall be gathered all nations. 

This is the advent all will keep. For those wk 
scoff at the first advent and ignore the continuing ac 
vent, Christ’s third advent will be Judgment Da- 
alarmingly and eternally real. 

For those whose lives glowed with the light « 
the first advent and gloried in the continuing adven 
Christ’s third advent will be Deliverance Day, blis 
fully and everlastingly real. 

_ What is advent? Joyful remembrance of the Sa 
ior's “I am comé,”’ cheerful desire to share in His “I a 
coming,’ and living hope of His “I will be coming 
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“WHEN CHILDREN WRITE THEMES,” 
Chicago newspaper recently quoted 
teacher as saying, “they often bring 
t subconscious thoughts and whims. 
ne topic that usually results in long- 
nge, grandiose plans is_ entitled 
hat I Want to Be When I Grow 
p. One of my fourth-graders started 
is theme on this topic with ‘I want 
grow up and retire on Social Secu- 
ty. Then I'll have time to marry and 
Much about the story will make us 
mile. Many persons, however, will find 
f poignantly pathetic. The plans of the 
ourth-grader indicate that today secu- 
ity is not only occupying the minds of 
ople but becoming a veritable obses- 
ion. 

There is nothing wrong with looking 
or security. The search for safety has 
livine approval. Long before politi- 
jans and sociologists advanced pro- 
yosals offering the promise of protected 
vell-being, God was warning men to 
bandon their self-confidence and pes- 
imism and to seek security — true, de- 
endable, eternal in the “God incar- 
ate, Man divine” and His completed 
edemption. 

The divine gift of security is one of 
he great themes of the church in her 
\dvent and Christmas songs. With 
Martin Luther, Christians exult: 

Let hell and Satan rage and chafe; 
Christ is your Brother — ye are safe. 
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Crive SS ecurity 


By 


And, says Paul Gerhardt, Christ an- 
swe!s: 
Brethren, from all ills that grieve you 
Ye are freed; all ye need 
I will surely give you. 


Because Immanuel, the Christ Child’s 
name, means “God with us,” the church 
hurls this challenge: 


Since God with us 
Is dwelling thus, 
Who dares to speak 
the Christian’s condemnation? 


As Christmastide again attunes our 
hearts to song, we shall find anew in 
the glorious truths and stirring melodies 
of The Lutheran Hymnal God’s mag- 
nificent gift of security for ourselves. 


Restless and Insecure 
. Despite their seeming gaiety many 
thousands of our fellow men will be 
spending a restless and insecure Christ- 
mas. They may be laden with gifts, but 
the great Christmas gift of divine secu- 
rity will elude them. 


One reason why men have not found 
the supremely thrilling gift of security is 
that they are not ready to pay the price. 

True enough, the security offered at 
the throne of heaven is given “without 
money and without price.” No one 
could possibly earn what is fully paid 
for and freely offered. Yet it is also 
true that the gift can be obtained only 
on God's terms. 
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Oliver C. Rupprecht 


God’s terms are simple yet inescap- 
able: Let God be God. Acknowledge 
the greatness of His deliverance. Adore 
Him, “lost in wonder, love, and praise.” 


First Reaction 


How can we recapture this “wonder”? 


The shepherds of Bethlehem show us 
the way. Suddenly enveloped in the 
glory of the Lord as they watched their 
flocks by night, “they were sore afraid.” 
Fear — this is the first reaction when 
sinful man beholds divine glory. 


But from the revelation of divine 
glory on Bethlehem’s fields the shep- 
herds went to the manger. There, in 
the Word made flesh, they beheld the 
“glory as of the Only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 


That God would so demonstrate the 
majesty of His being, the glory of His 
wisdom, the purity of His goodness, the 
depth of His love, the intensity of His 
desire to save —this was more than 
even their God-fearing hearts had been 
prepared for. 


Having seen the gloty of the Lord, 
they returned, “glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen.” 


Dare we suppose that their procla- 
mation was light, flippant, or shallow? 
Must we not imagine that they spoke 
of the Infant King in the most reverent 
manner? 


“Little Stranger” 


When our spiritual eyes behold what 
they beheld—our desperate, really 
desperate, condition and our Savior’s 
mighty, almighty power of deliverance 
—we will be satisfied with nothing less 
than singing with Christmas grace in 
our hearts the songs which throb with 
awesome wonder and ring with con- 
vincing authority. 

How tragic that many people in their 
songs at Christmas may miss so much 
of the Christmas blessing! Instead of 
the King of kings they will see only 
a. “little Stranger” in a lowly manger. 
Instead of the riches of divine abun- 
dance they will find only perishable gifts 
in earthly wrappings. 

This Christmas — give security! Let 
not only the content of song but also 
the kind of song — not only the what 
but the how — remind men that only in 
reverence can there be true rejoicing 
and only in humility can there be real 
happiness. 

It will be life as usual for millions of 
people this Christmas — endless bills, 
a threat of unemployment and reces- 
sion, seemingly interminable or incur- 
able sickness, refined but relentless per- 
secution in factory or office or home, 
the pain of separation, the burden of 
loneliness, the fear of death, and above 
and beneath all, a conscience terrorized 
by guilt and a heart tormented by doubt 
of divine redemption and remission. 

What a tragedy to deprive people — 
at Christmas! — of songs that are gifts, 
songs that can sing into their lives the 
unchanging sweetness and unconquer- 
able strength of divine love! 


Hymn Music for the People 


We should be thankful that the Lu- 
theran Church still follows the far- 
visioned Reformer in insisting on the 
highest attainable standards in church 
music for the benefit of the people. Not 
all hymn tunes, Luther was quick to 
see, are desirable or successful vehicles 
for so exalted a theme as the majesty 
of divine mercy and the sweetness of 
heavenly love. 

This Christmas would you like to sing 
a song expressing the simple, childlike 
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faith of Martin Luther? Choose “From 
Heaven Above to Earth I Come” (No. 
85). Notice the majestic beginning, and 
in the last line hear the same carefree 
lilt that rings from the last line of his 
“A Mighty Fortress.” Another very 
singable tune suggesting majesty in a 
simple but impressive way is “Let the 
Earth Now Praise the Lord” (No. 91). 
Note the quality of regal stateliness, 
especially when the hymn is not sung 
too fast. 

Would you hear and share with 
others matchless grandeur? Turn to the 
inexhaustibly rich and strong melody 
“All Praise to Thee, Eternal God” (No. 
80). Here truly is music that supports 
the text’s authoritative proclamation of 
God’s majesty. 


Strength of Conviction 


Since only the humble heart can ob- 
tain the happiness that comes from 
security, you will want to sing “O Jesus 
Christ, Thy Manger Is My Paradise” 
(No. 81). What a picturesque melody, 
in keeping with the meek in spirit bow- 
ing low before the King in the manger! 
Listen also to the strong climax as it 
powerfully reinforces the poet’s asser- 
tion of firm faith in God’s Christmas 
gift of security before it returns to a 
quiet and. utterly peaceful close. 

What strength of conviction supports 
the mood of rejoicing in “Hail the Day 
So Rich in Cheer” (No. 78). The close- 
knit melody gives firm emphasis to the 
Gospel proclamation that the day of 
Christ’s. birth is “rich in cheer.” At its 
central point the hymn, like a cathedral, 
rises to heights of rejoicing, followed 
by a closing line suggesting contentment 
and satisfaction. 

And who will describe the sweet sim- 
plicity of “Come, Your Hearts and 
Voices Raising” (No. 90), or Nikolaus 
Herman’s masterpiece, “Praise God the 
Lord, Ye. Sons of Men” (No. 105), 
where pure sprightly joy is smoothly 
combined with emphasis, dignity, and 
wonderment? Or the same composer’s 
unique achievement in “We Sing, Im- 
manuel, Thy Praise” (No. 108), where 
joy becomes so exuberant that it em- 
ploys musical syncopation? Yet the 
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happiness here, too, is rooted in | 
poet’s well-founded conviction that J 
manuel is indeed the “Prince of 
and Fount of Grace.” Out of a thi 
derous deep the tune moves in firm 
seemingly irresistible progress up 4 
down the scale, sweeping aside, a 
were, human fears of insecurity ai 
just before closing, sending a br? 
quick challenge of defiance at unbeld 

Some may term “Oh, Rejoice, | 
Christians, Loudly” (No. 96) the gid 
of them all—a paean of mayjes 
triumph, shouting the all-conquer: 
truth that “the Sun of Grace is shinin} 

The text and tune of “Now Sing Wi 
Now Rejoice’ (No. 92) marvelou: 
combine sweetness of rejoicing w 
intensity of longing for heaven’s eters 
home of perfect security. “Oh, that 
were there!” 

A sermon in song by Paul Gerhar 
the poet-preacher, is “All My He. 
This Night Rejoices” (No. 77). Its te 
derness is warm, deeply personal, rick 
consoling. The composer has caug 
the joy of security of Gerhardt’s wort 
Striking a restrained yet emphatic ¢ 
max, it closes on a note of carefr 
contentment and peace. 


Christmas Wonderland 


_ Here, then, is a Christmas wond 
land of musical treasures singing of 1 
Christ Child. 

You may have additional favor 
Christmas hymns. So long as they pi 
claim the majesty and mercy of divi 
love and invite reverent love and ac 
ration in men, they are instrumet 
serving God’s purpose. God has r 
named the hymns we ought to sing. |] 
asks only that even our most joye 
hymns come from a humble heart a 
that all of our songs serve to make } 
name great among men. 

Begin with simple tunes like the 
in Nos. 90, 91, 92, 95, and 105. Ind 
time others will unfold their beauty a 
bounty. As an individual or as a me 
ber of a family you will experience 1 
joyous satisfaction found by true rev 
ence bowing before the majesty 
God’s Christmas blessing — the gift 
security. 
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p-Dating the English in our Bible 


Though the King James Version of 
fe English Bible is still the most widely 
sed, its supremacy is being challenged. 
-a number of church bodies the King 
mes Version is giving place to new 
mglish versions, chiefly the Revised 
andard Version. 

Largely accounting for this develop- 
ent is the fact that many words of 
e English language current in 1611, 
hen the King James Version was is- 
ed, have become not only obsolete 

t have an entirely different meaning. 

The word prevent, for example, 
heant “to go before”; today it means 
O avert” or “to ward off.” 

The word peculiar today is used in 
e sense of “odd” or “eccentric” and 
; not the proper term for use in | Peter 
:9 and Titus 2:14, where the Greek 
ord used means “one’s very own,” that 
;, God’s own people. (Incidentally, 
uther translated it just that way.) 

The word translated provoke in’ the 
‘ing James Version of 2 Corinthians 
-2 and Hebrews 10:24 really means 
to awaken zeal” and “to stir up one 
nother to love and to good works.” 
a today’s usage provoke means “to 
ause irritation.” 

The word wealth as used in 1611 
yeant “well-being,” and that’s what it 
veans in 1 Corinthians 10:24 (KJV), 
Let no man seek his own, but every 
an another’s wealth.” Today we 
ould say “well-being,” not “wealth.” 

The word carriage as used in Acts 
1:15 does not mean a vehicle by 
hich persons or things are carried, 
ut “baggage” or anything that is car- 
ed. . 

A classic example of obsolete terms 

the word bowels in 2 Corinthians 
:12 and in seven other places. In 1611 
gwels and heart had reference both to 
e physical organs and to the emotions. 
oday we would not think of using 
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I” more than 20 years Jerome worked on the Latin translation 
w known as the Vulgate (382—404).— From the motion picture 
r Bible — How It Came to Us, produced by the American Bible 
ciety. 


bowels to designate a sense of affection 
or compassion. 

These are but a few examples of the 
hundreds of changes needed to bring 
our English Bible up to date. Along 
with other things, human language 
changes, and it is changing very rapidly 
in the times in which we now live. 


Be Ready for a Change 


The need for a new English version 
should not come as a surprise. Dr. 
Eugene A. Nida, secretary of Bible 
translations for the American Bible So- 
ciety, reports that on the mission fields 
a revision of a Bible translation is nec- 
essary approximately every 50 years. 
(“Why Revise the Scriptures?” in 
Christianity Today, Nov. 25, 1957) 

Nevertheless there is reluctance to 
accept a new translation. For one thing, 
the old translation is so familiar and 
by long usage has become so highly 
revered. For another, there are so 
many new translations from which 
a choice can be made. 

Eighty years ago Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, Jr., president of Yale Univer- 
sity, showed how difficult is the task 
of the Bible translator. “The Author- 
ized English Version of the New Testa- 
ment and the Greek text on which it 
was founded have attained a sort of 
independent existence of their own. 
They have been accepted for so many 
generations as the true original and 
the accurate translation of the Sacred 
Books that to multitudes of persons 
both in England and America there 
seems to be no doubt that they, and 
they only, are the Word of God. By 
reason of this fact the reviser of the 
English version finds himself, at the 
outset of his work, surrounded by 
a very strong conservative body of 
people, who are disposed to complain 
of and contend against every change.” 


What many people do not yet fully 
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ARE 

ble 
TRANSLATIONS 
RELIABLE? 


By Oscar E. Feucht 


First in a series of articles 
on Bible versions 


understand is that we are moving from 
a period of history in which one Eng- 
lish version was supreme to another 
period, in which a plurality of English 
translations already exists. Eventually 
one new translation may gain the gen- 
eral acceptance which the King James 
Version has enjoyed. It took more than 
50 years for the King James Version to 
displace the Geneva Bible, its predeces- 
sor. We may be dealing with this prob- 
lem for more than a generation. We 
need to recognize it realistically. We 
cannot return to a previous period. The 
translations are already here. Decision 
is unavoidable. 

Coming on the market in Great Brit- 
ain as of March 1961 is a brand-new 
translation, which does not attempt to 
build on the familiar phrases of the 
King James Version. Its translators 
attempt to put the original Greek and 
Hebrew text into English as it is spoken 
today. Only the New Testament is 
ready now. In a number of years it 
will be followed by the Old Testament 
translation. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., of New York 
City recently announced projection of 
a new joint translation of the Scriptures 
by a team of Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Jewish scholars. Described as 
the “Common Bible,” the new transla- 
tion will be published in 30 paperback 
volumes scheduled for release at inter- 
vals between 1962 and 1966. 

Announcements’ of this nature com- 
pel us to keep our minds and eyes open 
and to be ready to exercise sound judg- 
ment in the choice of translations, not 
only for personal and group study but 
also for use in public worship. 


Tests for Judging 


A translation to be fully worthy 
should be faithful to the original Greek 
and Hebrew. It should be unmarred by 
theological bias. The translator's task 
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Miles Coverdale examines a copy of the first printed English Bible, which he had trans- 


lated (1535). — From the motion picture Our Bible — How It Came to Us, produced 


by the American Bible Society. 


is to recapture in our language the 
thought and the words of the Holy 
Spirit, recognizing that the Holy Spirit 
used human words to communicate 
God’s thoughts. At the same time we 
should recognize that it is well-nigh 
impossible to make a perfect transfer 
from one language to another; that is, 
to take the idiom of one language and 
fully reproduce it in the idiom of 
another. 

There are three major tests for judg- 
ing a translation: 

1. Does the translator make use of 
the best Hebrew and Greek manu- 
scripts? Before printing was invented, 
all Bibles had to be copied by hand. 
Not all copies are of equal accuracy. 

2. Does the translator say in English 
what the writer intended the words of 
the original to express? Christian doc- 
trine and life are to be based on the 
words and ideas which God submitted 
to us through the Holy Scriptures. 

3. Is the translation Jucid and fluent? 
Does it communicate with English- 
speaking people today? Is the transla- 
tion readable? Is the style worthy of 
the words and thoughts of the most 
high God? 


Translations as God’s Word 


If the Bible had not been translated 
into many tongues, you and I might not 
be Christians today. Our missionaries 
to the people speaking other languages 
are dependent on the noble work of 
those leaders who have gone before 
them; who reduced spoken languages to 
written languages and then took up the 
laborious task of giving these people 
first a Gospel, then a Testament, then 
the entire Bible in their mother tongue. 

The evangelists themselves used 
a translation of the Old Testament, 
namely the Septuagint (about 250 
B.C.), a Greek version of the Hebrew. 
All translations that are worthy of the 
name are’ God’s instruments because 
they convey God’s Word. 
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Dr. Francis Pieper deals with the 
problem of Scripture in its original text 
and translation under “Holy Scripture,” 
Section 13, in his Christian Dogmatics, 
Volume I. He gives us some important 
principles to follow. Because Scripture 
is intended for the use of all Christians, 
irrespective of station, sex, or age, as 
the Bible expressly teaches (here he 
cites 15 passages), therefore it is God’s 
will that Scripture be translated into 
the various human languages. In re- 
gard to translations he says, “It is un- 
derstood, of course,.that the original 
text has canonical authority over all 
translations. The translations have 
authority only insofar as they reproduce 
the original text. All translations there- 
fore must be submitted to a continuous 
testing to see if they are in agreement 
with the original text. 

“Of course, even the best translators 
of the Bible are not inspired as were the 
infallible apostles and prophets, and 
for that reason their translations are 
and remain under the control of the 
Original text. 

“On the other hand, it is to be re- 
membered that what is God’s Word in 
the Greek language, that is also God’s 
Word in the German or English lJan- 
guage insofar as the German and Eng- 
lish texts are an actual translation of the 
Greekstext 

Dr. Pieper then indicates that the 
basic Biblical passages of Christian doc- 
trine are stated in simple language and 
that every translation which deserves 
the name of translation will in prac- 
tically every instance state God’s truth. 
“If, for example, we lay side by side 
the original text and the German, Eng- 
lish, and Latin translations of John 
3:16, we cannot evade the discovery 
that the translations reproduce the orig- 
inal text, nor can we say that the 
translations are not God’s inspired 
Word.” 

Pieper maintains that “even the doc- 
trine of ‘justification solely through 
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faith without the works of the Law’ 
clearly expressed in the Roman Cath 
lic Vulgate rendition of Romans 3:4 
and Galatians 2:16.” 

In conclusion, Pieper says, “Just | 
we have a firm and fixed Word of Gq 
in the original text, in spite of varia} 
readings, so we have also in the genes 
ally known translations a firm and fixé 
Word of God, and this in spite of tll 
fact that no Bible translation exists 
which occasional mistakes in transll 
tion do not occur, and that every Bibr 
translation needs to be tested an 
proved again and again by the origin{ 
text.” 

Thus in the written Word of God ar 
in its translations the Gospel of Chri 
crosses the barriers of human languagt 


Is the King James Version Adequate 


There is no doubt that the Kir 
James Version is a monumental wor! 
built, of course, on the foundations a 
earlier translators, like Tyndale an 
Coverdale. For nearly four centuries 
has been mightily used by the Lon 
in the building of His kingdom in tk 
English-speaking world. Neverthele: 
there are a number of reasons why tk 
supremacy of the King James Versio 
is being challenged. We have alread 
alluded to the fact that hundreds ¢ 
English words used in 1611 are unde: 
stood differently today. There are tw 
other reasons. 

Today we have more authentic, a 
curate New Testament Greek texts tha 
were available to Erasmus, who put 
lished the first critical Greek text, andt 
Luther and the King James translator: 
Many superior New Testament mani 
script copies have been discovered i 
the last hundred years. In 1844 th 
German scholar Tischendorf discovere 
a fourth-century manuscript in a cor 
vent on Mount Sinai. Named Code 
Sinaiticus, it is considered the greate: 
find of modern times because it cor 
tributes much toward a more accurat 
Biblical text. More recently the Dea 
Sea Scrolls and other ancient doct 
ments discovered in the Near East hav 
enabled scholars to make extensiv 
studies with regard to the accuracy ¢ 
the Old and New Testament text. 

Again, scholars today know a gre: 
deal mote about both the Greek an 
the Hebrew used in Biblical time 
They have a finer understanding of th 
meaning of words and especially of th 
Common Greek of Jesus’ day. Tt 
modern translator can draw on th 
monumental works of great Bible scho 
ars published since 1611. 

Almost a century ago the need fe 
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provement was clearly seen by the 
bers of the American Revision 
fmmittee which produced the Ameri- 
Standard Version (1901). They 
#sented their reasons in a book en- 
ed Bible Revision — Its Necessity 
Purpose (Philadelphia: American 
aday School Union, 1879). Among 
} Writers were some of the most com- 
ent Biblical scholars of America. 
jjough they greatly admired the beauty 
the King James Version, they set 
yth in some 20 chapters the need for 
jing to the layman the benefits of 
| best Biblical knowledge. 

hey called attention to the urgent 
ed for corrections in many geograph- 
il and proper names; in sentence 
ctures and words; in the consistent 
of the article, prepositions, and 
ticles; and especially in a more ac- 
rate translation of verb forms. 


[As early as 1858 Archbishop Rich- 
Hd C. Trench, author of a number of 
ew Lestament word studies, indicated 
at the question of whether or not 
ere should be a revision of the King 
mes Version would be a question 
ich would present itself more and 
pre acutely as time went on, and 
en he added: “However we may be 
sposed to let the question alone, it 
MH not let us alone... .. The time 
Il come when the perils of remaining 
fere we are will be so manifestly 
eater than the perils of action that 
tion will become inevitable.” 


Rev. W. Henry Green, then professor 
Old Testament literature in the The- 
ogical Seminary at Princeton, said: 
The millions in both hemispheres who 
eak the English tongue are entitled 
receive the Bible in a form which 
presents the inspired original with 
e utmost accuracy that it is possible 
attain.” 
Another member of the revision 
am, Dr. Joseph Packard, stated that 
e revision should be “as faithful as 
ssible to the inspired original so that 
e-unlearned reader may be as nearly 
possible in the place of the learned 
ie.’ Then he commented: “There are 
me who practically deny this self- 
ident proposition. They would have 
retain time-hallowed errors in our 
rsion (KJV); they appeal to popular 
ejudice.” 
More than 80 years ago these Biblical 
holars felt that mistakes of transcrib- 
3 ought not to be imposed on the 
angelists and the apostles; that there- 
re it was imperative to give the Eng- 
4 reader as pure a Bible translation 
possible. 
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What About Variations in the Text? 


It is a known fact that in the many 
handwritten copies of Old-or New Tes- 
tament portions some words and 
phrases vary from manuscript to manu- 
script. These variants run into large 
numbers. But this is understandable 
because the Bible had to be copied by 
hand for hundreds of years until the 
printing press was invented, and even 
the printers allowed some variants to 
creep into the texts. 

While these copyists were in the main 
very faithful, even meticulous, some 
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KJV 1611 

RV 1881 

ASV 1901 

Moffatt 1922 (NT 1913) 
Goodspeed 1923 
Smith-Goodspeed 1931 
Montgomery 1924 

* Confraternity 1941 


Version do not rest on a sound basis. 
For instance, it has been known a long 
time that 1 John 5:7, “For there are 
three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; 
and these three are one,” is not to be 
found in the best manuscripts. This 
verse is generally accepted as a human 
addition and is deleted from practically 
every modern version. 

It may be safely said that no Chris- 
tian doctrine rests on portions of the 
text which are affected by differences 
in the manuscripts. Still less is anything 


BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 


The King James Version 

The (English) Revised Version 

The American Standard Version 
The Bible: A New Translation 

The NT: An American Translation 
The Bible: An American Translation 
The NT in Modern English 


The New Testament (Revision of Challoner-Rheims 


Version) 


Weymouth 1943 (1903) 
Wand 1946 

* R. A. Knox 1949 
Basic 1950 (NT 1941) 
C. B. Williams 1950 


The NT in Modern Speech 
The New Testament Letters 
The New Testament in English (A New Translation) 
The Basic Bible 
The NT (A Translation in the Language of the 


People) 


* Kleist & Lilly 1952 

C. K. Williams 1952 

RSV 1952 (NT 1946) 

J. B. Phillips 1958 
(Letters 1947) 

Amplified 1958 

Berkeley 1959 (NT 1945) 

New British 1961 (NT) 


* Roman Catholic Version 


additions and subtractions occurred. As 
a rule they were not deliberate. These 
variants are watched very carefully by 
modern translators. The most signifi- 
cant variants in the text are shown (and 
the sources given) in the footnotes of 
all up-to-date Greek and Hebrew Testa- 
ments. 

Some passages in the King James 
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The NT (Rendered from the Original Greek) 
The NT in Plain English 
Revised Standard Version 


The NT in Modern English 


The Amplified NT 
The Berkeley Version in Modern English 
The New English Bible, NT 


essential in Christianity affected by the 
various readings. The opinion of the 
famous scholar Richard Bentley (1662 
to 1742) still holds true: “The real text 
of the sacred writers is competently 
exact; nor is one article of faith or 
moral precept either perverted or lost.” 
(Quoted by Benjamin B. Warfield, An 
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arly in the 1960 Presidential 
campaign both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics recog- 
nized its profound sociological signif- 
icance. When people voted on Nov. 8, 
their emotions, religious convictions, 
and family backgrounds were mixed in 
their minds with their political view- 
points. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy 
will be the Chief Executive of. the 
United States after Jan. 20, 1961. Loyal 
Americans of all parties, creeds, and 
opinions will accord him all rightful 
honor and esteem. Traditional prayers 
for “the President, Congress, and all in 
authority” will continue to be read each 
Sunday in our churches. No _ loyal 
Christian American will even consider 
withholding help, respect, and service 
for the President because of opposition 
and doubts concerning the doctrines and 
practices of the church to which he 
belongs. Since our newly elected Pres- 
ident is the first of the Roman Catholic 
faith to occupy the White House, we 
will pray fervently for the special help, 
guidance, and wisdom that is necessary 
for him and for the nation. 


“Religious Issue” 


The “religious issue” in the recent 
campaign was a complex and emotional 
phenomenon. Theologians, sociologists, 
politicians, and writers will discuss it 
for some time. Learned studies will 
evaluate its significance from all angles. 
Some general trends are already ap- 
parent. 

Many were honestly concerned with 
understanding how age-old papal claims 
and drives could be reconciled with the 
traditional American concepts of free- 
dom, democracy, and separation of 
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By James G. Manz 
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church and state. How can a Roman 
Catholic President be faithful to his 
church and in his national and civic 
duties? Much of the discussion was on 
a high level and made a contribution 
toward the understanding of our Amer- 
ican heritage. 

There were those, however, who re- 
peated old and discredited stories about 
Rome and her adherents. Even some 
Christians, in the heat of the campaign, 
forgot that their Master taught that for 
“every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the 
Day of Judgment.” The few who tried 
to circulate the oft-exposed bogus 
Knights of Columbus oath were rightly 
restrained and punished by civil au- 
thorities. 


1928 and 1960 


A comparison of Goy. Alfred E. 
Smith, who ran unsuccessfully for Pres- 
ident in 1928, with Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy, the victorious candidate this year, 
dramatizes the new position of Roman- 
ism in America. Governor Smith was 
a “folksy,” down-to-earth, plain-spoken 
man. He came from a humble immi- 
grant background and was happy to 
use “The Sidewalks of New York” as 
his campaign song. President-elect Ken- 
nedy comes from a prominent family 
of distinction and wealth. He attended 
non-Catholic schools of the East. He is 
a graduate of Harvard. 

Roman Catholicism in the United 
States has come of age. There were 
fewer than 20,000 Roman Catholics in 
all the colonies at the time of the 
Revolution. The church that was still 
officially listed as a “mission” by Rome 
until 1908 is now by far the largest 
denomination in our nation. 

Over 40,000,000 American people 
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now belong to Rome. She claims tk 
one of every five Americans is a me: 
ber. Prelates sometimes say that one: 
every three babies born here is baptiz 
in a Roman church. The _ hierare 
takes unconcealed pride in the high 
birth rate apparent in Roman Catha 
families and communities. 

In addition, it is often pointed c 
that Roman Catholic influence in c 
national life grows even more rapic 
than does the actual membersh: 
Elmer’ Gantry, Sinclair Lewis’ blz 
phemous story of an unworthy and i: 
moral Protestant evangelist, is ne 
showing on the movie screens of t 
nation. What Hollywood compa 
would dare to picture the life of 
Roman priest in so unsavory a fashio 


“Protestant Image” 


How do Roman Catholic people 3 
gard Protestant Christians? Rom 
publications and individuals differ 
their approaches to Protestants a: 
opinions of Protestants. A magazi 
such as Commonweal, Roman Catho 
weekly, desires “dialogue” and disct 
sions with Protestants and regards the 
as “separated brethren.” Our Sund 
Visitor, popular Roman  Catho 
weekly, often castigates Protestant | 
liefs and institutions. There is, ho 
ever, a general “Protestant image” 
the eyes of Roman Catholics, which 
quite apparent in their publications a 
in personal encounter. 


Flabby Faith 


“Protestantism in great part | 
ceased to be Christian,” writes a d 
tinguished Roman Catholic author a 
TV personality (Bishop Fulton 
Sheen, quoted by Paul Blanshard 
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erican Freedom and_ Catholic 
er, second edition, Beacon Press, 
ton, 1958, p.43). Bishop Sheen’s 
ement represents an extreme judg- 
it on Protestant religion in our time; 
it is the opinion of many in the 
an Church. 

omanists often point out that nega- 
Biblical criticism, evolutionism and 
uralism, and the desire to adjust to 
lar culture have sapped the old 
lity from Protestant seminaries and 
rches. It is not difficult to find 
tes from theological and popular 
rces within Protestantism in evidence 
his viewpoint! 

rotestantism itself is conscious of 
strinal erosion. Christianity Today, 
erdenominational magazine, recently 
iducted a survey to determine the 
ttude of the Protestant clergy toward 
ealed truths of Scripture. The find- 
s showed that “18 per cent reject 
Virgin Birth of Christ; 17 per cent, 
vicarious, substitutionary atonement; 
1 11 per cent, Christ’s historical, 
ral resurrection. Christianity 
day’s survey thus attests the fact that 
dilemma of modern Protestantism 
America stems largely from a lack 
doctrinal stability and conviction due 
a departure from the Bible.” (Chris- 
1ity- Today, Oct. 10, 1960, pp. 27, 
) 

Loose Connections 


Zoman Catholics often note that 
ny Protestants have a loose connec- 
1-with the church. Standards for 
mbership in. some Protestant 
irches are lower than those main- 
1ed by self-respecting country clubs. 
seems to be so easy to join! What 
many Protestant churches doing to 
ch basic Christian faith and life to 
dren and adults? 

riests also note that the connection 
testant people have with their 
rch and pastor is primarily social 
| personal. A new pastor comes, 
1e “don’t like him,” and they simply 
. another congregation! Can real 
gion mean so little to anyone? Prot- 
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estant people sometimes appear to know 
little of the objective doctrinal position 
of their church, if indeed it has one. 


Lax Attendance 


Few Protestants observe even major 
holy days, such as Ascension Day and 
Pentecost. The one 11 A.M. Sunday 
service at a Protestant church may bring 
together fewer worshipers than an 
8 A. M. Mass. 

Frequently Protestants themselves are 
amazed that many Roman churches 
must hold at least half a dozen Masses 
on Sundays or holy days to accommo- 
date the people. Protestants seem at 
times to be blind to the reality of God 
and deaf to the necessity of prayer and 
worship. 

Moral Confusion 


Protestants have sometimes given the 
impression of accepting divorce and 
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the dissolution of Christian marriage in 
much the same manner as civil authori- 
ties. Roman Catholics have asked how 
certain people can be married in Prot- 
estant churches and ‘how divorced 
couples who have changed mates can 
even belong to the same congregation. 

In neighborhood discussion groups 
some Protestant couples wonder out 
loud whether to buy a new car or have 
another baby. “The Blight of Birth 
Control” was condemned unequivocally 
by a writer of our own church only a 
generation ago (Dr. Walter A. Maier, 
For Better, Not for Worse, published 
by. Concordia Publishing House in 
1935). Genuine confusion now pre- 
vails in the minds of thousands of mar- 
ried couples concerning moral factors 
involved in planned parenthood. Ro- 
man Catholics regard confusion in 
marital teaching and life as one of the 

(Continued on page 28) 


From Doctor Behnken to President-Elect Kennedy 


The President-Elect 
The Honorable John F. Kennedy 
Hyannis Port, Massachusetts ~ 


Honorable Sir: 


’ November 10, 1960 


Please accept my assurance that our church will remember you in fervent 
prayer to the throne of God, as it ever does in its prayers for’ the President 


of our beloved country. 


May God grant you a rich measure of His grace as you pledge yourself 
to uphold the Constitution of the United States, and bless your efforts to keep 
America the America which we have known with its freedom of speech, freedom 


of the press, freedom of worship. . 


May God graciously grant you also a rich measure of wisdom and under- 
standing in solving the treméndous and complex problems foisted upon the 
world by atheistic Communism. We realize that you will need God's gracious 
guidance and know that far Christ's sake He gives it to all who. trust in Him. 


JWB:os 
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Respectfully yours, 


John W. Behnken, President 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
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YNOD MUST LOOK AHEAD. 

Though the future belongs to 
God, His church must survey 
needs and meet them. 

By 1982, studies show, Synod should 
have 17,000 trainees — about three 
times the number now enlisted — to 
supply the manpower demands of some 
16,000 congregations and their world- 
wide mission. 

By 1965, to bring it closer, Synod 
will require a total of 7,250 students in 
training, or a 5O per cent increase in 
four years. 

Current enrollment figures at Synod’s 
schools indicate a gain of 114 minis- 
terial and teacher students over last 
year. Unless this rate of increase shows 
a marked upswing, the manpower short- 
age will hamper the march of the Gos- 
pel on all fronts. 


From Bronxville, INSYeatO Oakland, 
Calif., the junior colleges are recruiting 
young people. Most come from within 
a,50-mile radius. The student roster of 
Oakland this year lists 192 Californians 
and 14 Concordians from other states. 

Some Districts, especially those out- 
side the 50-mile limit. do not furnish 
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students in proportion to their member- 
ship and their own needs for pastors 
and teachers. 


First source of supply for Kingdom 
workers is the home. Unless fathers 
and mothers motivate and encourage 
their children to enter church profes- 
sions, recruitment programs will fail. 


Pastors and teachers can influence 
young Christians to follow Jesus in the 
ministry of the Word. Churches, too, 
can aid the cause by setting up scholar- 
ship funds for prospective pastors and 
teachers. 

It comes natural for congregations 
to apply for servants of the Word. 
It should come just as natural to sup- 
ply pastors and teachers. 


The call for recruits is not a mere 
call for numbers. Recruits for earth’s 
highest calling should have certain 
qualifications. These will vary with the 
individual and need not be equally de- 
veloped in all. Yet each recruit must 
“bring along” some fundamental traits 
and gifts. 

According to the Board for Higher 
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From the campus on a 
clear day Concordians of 
Portland can see the 
towering peak of Mount 


Bronxville students visit 

the United Nations 

Building in New York City,}, 
where world history is 
made. 


=. 
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The Ockhindssag Francisco 
Bridge connects Oakland 
Concordians with an 
infinite variety of interests 
in the coastal city. 


Education, a recruit for the minis. 
of the Word must be: 

Spiritually dominated and dedicat 
inclined to serve the Lord; 

Physically energetic and vital, w 
physical stamina and endurance; 

Mentally healthy, emotionally matt 
and stable; 

Academically competent, with abo 
average scholastic ability; 

Socially competent, with a_ stro 
preference for social participation; 

Economically dependable, a go 
steward of earthly possessions; 

Able to lead; and 

Wholesome in character, well in 
grated and disciplined. 

Hundreds of young Christians ame 
the thousands confirmed each year m 
these requirements. They must be ¢ 
covered, motivated, encouraged, a 
helped to prepare for a church care 


A tour of the Bronxville, Oaklat 
and Portland campuses will show h 
the junior colleges are preparing you 
people for God’s service — especia 
how the basic qualifications brou; 
along by the students are being brou, 
to bear on their future callings. 
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Concordia 


Collegiate BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
Justitute 


W HY WOULD MISS DOROTHY SCHULTZ 

bequeath a_ three-story residence to 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.? She liyed only a black and 
a half from the campus, but nobedy 
there knew about her until news of the 
legacy broke last spring. 

Her attorney, it seems, suggested she 
leave the property. to Concordia be- 
cause some years ago he had placed 
two boys in the school. 

“He was so well pleased with the 
development of the boys,” says Presi- 
dent Albert E. Meyer of their legal 
guardian, “that he felt Concordia de- 
serves every support possible.” 

Much the same could be said about 
all of Synod’s junior colleges, for they 
“seek to develop in the student sound 
ethical qualities,” are “guided by Chris- 
tian ideals’ and “pervaded by a strong 
Christian spirit,” as the Bronxville cata- 
log puts it. De 

Between student and teacher, it 
states, there is a “bond of Christian 
co-operation and association that finds 
its best expression in private counsel- 
ing, trustfully sought and kindly given.” 

Pointing to the way Concordiq de- 
velops the basic qualifications of its 
young recruits, the catalog is very defi- 
nite: “Concordia believes that the 
Christian faith serves as an integrating 
force to give purpose and direction to 
life and that successful living depends 
on the right moral concepts and a 
wholesome spiritual outlook.” 
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‘Albert E. Meyer; President : : ie rcaannigiigeaa aa 
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Daily chapel services remind students 
of their high callings. 


In the biology lab: Concordians probe 
the mysteries of life and learn — 
together, 


Entrance to music building 


ONCORDIA’S 30-ACRE 
CAMPUS in the rolling 
hills of Westchester 
County, midway be- 
tween the Hudson 
River and Long Island 
Sound, in 1909 became 
the school’s third home. 


Opened 79 years ago in the historic 
Church of St. Matthew in Lower Man- 
hattan, the academy for future pastors 
moved to Hawthorne, N. Y., in 1894. 
Addition of the freshman and sopho- 
more college years led to relocation in 
the residential suburb of Bronxville, 
a 30-minute train ride from Grand 
Central Station in the heart of New 
York City. 


Members of the faculty encourage 
students to use the rich cultural and 
educational resources of the nation’s 
largest city. Concordians attend con- 
certs, lectures, and plays. They also 
visit historic shrines, art and science 
museums, famous churches, the Hay- 
den Planetarium, and other points of 
interest. 


In such a setting it comes as no s 
prise that the college department of 
Bronxville Concordia was the first 
Synod’s schools to receive full acade 
accreditation. Both the junior colle 
which is coeducational, and the ; 
paratory school for boys are separat! 
accredited by the University of the St 
of New York and the Middle Sta 
Association of Colleges and Second: 
Schools. 


As the study program of the colle 
aims to develop the student menta 
and spiritually, so activities outside 1 
classroom are designed for his physi 
and social growth. A faculty-stude 
social committee plans and dire 
social events. Societies and ch 
give expression to common intere 
in dramatics, music, literature, a 
religion. 


Throughout the school year Schoe 
feld Gymnasium is the scene of lectur 
movies, dramas, socials, concerts, a 
athletic contests to which parents a 
friends of Concordians are invited. 


Board of Control of the Bronxville Concordia 


Seated, (I. to r.): Fred Schurmann, Long Island, manufacturer; Herman Miller, Buffalo, Eastern 
District parish education executive; Charles Nehring, Bronxville, businessman; Karl Graesser 
(chairman), Providence, R. |., pastor, Atlantic District President. Standing: Rudolph P. F. Ressmeyer 
(secretary), Long Island, pastor; President Meyer; Bernard Guenther, New York City, architect 


Academic procession opening June 1960 graduation exercises. 
Graduates go on to. the Fort Wayne Senior College and the St. Louis 
seminary, to the River Forest and Seward teachers colleges, 

or to the Deaconess School on the campus of Valparaiso University. 


ow {I. to r.): Profs. Wilbur H. Luecke; 
E. Meyer, president; Paul W. Gabbert, 
eidmann, principal of the preparatory school 


Emil W. 


se counselors encourage students 
out personal and group prob- 


pers of the Bronxville faculty uphold the school’s academic standards 


Luecke; Henry E. Proehl, 
academic dean; 


The campus mall. At left: preparatory 


dean of students; 
Esther Hendricks, dean of women; 


school dormitory, ,administration 
building, college men’s dormitory; 
at right: commons building and infirmary. 


Physical stamina, developed in physi- 
cal education classes, is put to the 
test in interschool soccer. 


maturing Christians. 


SCHOOL YEAR opened 
at Bronxville, the regis- 
trar reported an en- 
rollment of 446, “the 
largest student body by 
‘onsiderable number that Concordia 
; ever had.” 
[he previous high, reached. in 1957 
1 1959, was 361. 
Ministerial-training students in both 
idemy and junior college total 160, 
cher-training students 100. Three 
men are preparing to become dea- 
lesses. 
Quarters for 45 women students on 
npus were augmented when the be- 
2st of the former Schultz residence 
de room for 15 more. Since 
junior college women are enrolled 
teacher-training and deaconess 
irses, some must seek lodging in 
vate homes. 
[The off-campus housing program, 
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Each year the Reformation service brings to the 
Bronxville campus 
from metropolitan and upstate New York. 

Bus groups also come from New England. 


Ready for a practice-teaching session 
at a nearby Lutheran elementary school 


while feasible at such schools as the) 
River Forest and Seward teachers col-|_| 
leges, “meets unusual difficulties in our ia 
locality,” says President Meyer. “The @ 
Village of Bronxville does not permit | 
such housing in its community, nor | 

does the Village of Scarsdale.” 

The Bronxville school conducts a| 
six-week summer session for students | 
who have not had opportunity to obtain | 
the credits required to enter the Fort! 
Wayne Senior College. 

Reporting to Bronxville area Lu-| 
therans at the 1960 Reformation serv-| 
ice, President Meyer said: “We are) 
grateful to the Lord for guiding to the 
campus this fall so many new students |) 
who will be leaders and workers in our} 
congregations in the years to come. . . .| 
We note with particular joy the num-| 
ber of young people who are coming 
to Concordia in preparation for the| 
ministry of teaching in our parish 
schools.” 
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California 


Concorata OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


College 


IVE US YOUR PROMISING YOUNG 


PEOPLE, youth of moral fiber, 
spiritually alert, of good Christian char- 
acter, and endowed with a capacity for 
learning and doing.” 

This is the type of student California 
Concordia College, Oakland, is trying 
to attract, according to Dr. Richard T. 
Du Brau, academic dean. 

Says President Ernest F. Scaer: 
“Those whom we would send out as 
full-time workers in the Kingdom must 
catch the vision of service to God and 
man. Those who instruct and guide 
and counsel them must accept their 
full responsibility for such motivation.” 

Concordians are catching the vision. 
Members of the Missionary Society con- 
duct canvasses for Oakland churches, 
visit people in rest homes, and assist 
the East Bay institutional missionary. 

Among the first of Synod’s schools 
to cultivate student leadership, the Oak- 
land Concordia this year holds up 
a theme for personal living: PURSU- 
ING PEACE AND MUTUAL EDIFI- 
CATION. 

“On our small campus we will be 
living in close Christian fellowship,” 
explains Ted Zimmerman, Student 
Council president. 

“Out of Christian love,” he says, “we 
will want to . . . help build one an- 
other in the faith.” 
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Ernest F. Scaer, President == 


THE LUTHERAN WIT? 


bers of the chapel committee 
w in willingness and ability to 
e the Lord. 


N SYNOD’S LONG-RANGE 
PLANS FOR CALIFORNIA 
and the West Coast the 
Oakland school has 
a key place. Now in 
the blueprint stage is 
a master plan for ex- 
S panding the four-acre 
mpus to meet future requirements. 
Most recent addition to the Cali- 
ria Concordia is Brohm Hall, resi- 
nce hall for women. The high school 
is been coeducational since 1938, the 
lege since 1951. 
The $250,000 administration build- 
g, completed in 1948, houses class- 
oms, Offices, a chapel-auditorium, and 
e Bente Memorial Library. 
For teacher-training students Con- 
yrdia provides instruction in piano and 
gan. The former home of the “di- 
ctor” serves as the music building. 
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Students refine their musical talents 
through membership in several organi- 


zations. Members of the Concordia 
Choristers, the Girls’ Choir, and the 
Men’s Glee Club combine for an annual 
spring concert. 

To improve their “well-being through 
better physical and mental health and 
personality development,” Concordians 
study “health” and take part in intra- 
mural sports. A field day at the close 
of the year features special competitive 
events. 

Religious activities sponsored by the 
students include on-campus Advent, 
Lenten, Epiphany, and Ascension Day 
services. For this school year Concor- 
dians have voted to bring their offerings 
for the ministry of mercy carried on by 
Good Shepherd Home of the West in 
Terra Bella, Calif. — an exercise in 
stewardship of earthly possessions. 


Display of pages from 


rare manuscripts of the Bible 


deepens faith in the inspiration 


of the Holy Scriptures. 


Conditioning exercises and practice 
made this contestant a winner in 
All-Concordia Field Day this spring. 


In the Bente Memorial Library 
Concordians widen their horizons. 


Board of Control ‘of the 
Oakland Concordia 
L. to r.: Walter Kamrath, 
Rey. Paul E. Jacobs (chairman), California and 
Nevada District President; Rev. Paul Huchthausen 
(secretary), Burlingame; Elmer Ohlendorf, 

San Francisco; Teacher Ludwig Janzow, San Leandro; 
Harold Lembke, San Leandro 


Redondo Beach; 


Though school takes women students 
away from home, they find Brohm Hall 
lounge homelike. 


Science courses help students become 
professionally competent by studying and 
working with others. 


Now the residence hall for men, this 
building once housed classrooms, offices, 
living rooms, an auditorium, library, 
laboratory, kitchen, and dining room. 


The Concordia Choristers 
work hard at their music 

but enjoy the rewarding 
experience of giving concerts. 


HEN CALIFORNIA CON- 
« CORDIA COLLEGE in 
1956 marked its golden 
anniversary, President 
- Scaer, then a professor, 
_. observed that the school 

_ “stands as a monument 
to the many conse- 
crated Christians of the West Coast who 
had the vision of what the West must 
contribute to the church in the im- 
portant phase of Christian education.” 

A student body of ten, with a faculty 
of one professor, Rev. Herman Jonas, 
and three Bay area pastors, gathered in 
an East Oakland residence — this was 
Concordia Academy on opening day, 
Sept. 19, 1906. Cost of room and 
board was nominal, $20 a quarter. To 
encourage enrollment, some youths 
were admitted before their confirma- 
tion. 

Enrollment “increased rather slowly,” 
the SOth-anniversary account records. 
“In June 1910 only 13 students were 
in attendance.” One of the first two 
graduates was Arnold H. Grumm, later 
to become Vice-President of Synod. 


Brohm Hall is named after the 
first president of Concordia, 
Dr. Theodore C. Brohm. 


| 
| 
| 


By 1915, when the new $50,000 caf 
lege was dedicated, students were con 
ing to Oakland in larger numbers an 
from greater distances. Addition of tl 
two college years in 1917 brought graa 
uates of the Portland academy. By thi 
time it could no longer be said, as | 
had been in early years, that becaug 
of the distance some California st 
dents attending preparatory schoo 
“did not return home during the entin 
six-year course.” 

Concordia owes much to the Lu 
theran Education Society organized ij 
1912. “From a human viewpoint, 
says the anniversary history, “it is diff 
cult to visualize how the school coul: 
have survived, much less prosperec 
without the L. E. S.” 

California Concordia, growing alon. 
with one of the nation’s fastest-growin; 
states, feels that “she has a special mis 
sion to fulfill in the total program o 
the church,” says Prof. John G. Mage 
of the faculty. “With her commissio: 
from the Lord and her assurance. o 
His help, she knows that she will no 
fail in whatever plans God has in stor 
for her.” 


Concordia 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
College 


As OREGON MOVES INTO ITS SECOND 
CENTURY OF STATEHOOD, Con- 
cordia College of Portland shares in 
the vision of early pioneers and in the 
optimistic forward look of the builders 
of this modern frontier. 

The Oregon and Washington ‘District 
of Synod was but five years old and 
had only 21 small congregations in 
1905, when the Portland academy held 
its first class in the basement of Trinity 
Church. 

Dr. Frank W. Sylwester, who retired 
as president in 1945 but at a vigorous 
79 still serves as assistant librarian, tells 
how Mrs. A. B. Kuempel boarded the 
first enrollees in her own home. 

“She took good care that the boys 
did not go home on their first vacation 
with less weight,” he recalls. 

In 1911 Synod started paying the 
salaries of the two teachers (one was 
Dr. Lorenz F. Blankenbuehler, editor 
emeritus of the WITNESS) and 12 years 
later took over operation of the two- 
building school. 

Since 1946 a completely new campus 
has emerged. The solitary three-story 
frame building and the frame gym- 
nasium gave way to spacious Centennial 
Hall, “home” for 122 men. 

Dream after dream of Dr. Sylwester 
and Lutherans of the Northwest has 
materialized into steel and concrete, 
brick and glass: Luther Hall, with class- 
rooms and offices; “Chapel of the 
Upper Room,” the first synodical cam- 
pus chapel designed for worship alone; 
the library; the new gymnasium, built 
through funds raised in the Northwest 
District; and Guild Hall, with dining 
room, lounge, and infirmary. 

By this time Concordia had added 
the first two college years to become 


1ardt P, Weber, presidents. Concordia College and High School. 
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The Portland campus has changed since 
the first two structures gave place to 
a complex of modern buildings. 


tMembers of Chi Rho, Christian service 
club, teach retarded and infirm children 
at a local hospital. 


Music appreciation class of Concordia 
High School, which has its own faculty 
headed by Principal Arthur G. Wahlers. 


HIS YEAR ANOTHER 
BUILDING WAS ADDED 
WITHOUT COST TO THE 
MissouRI SYNoD — the 
Mary Neils Memorial 
Pounce a sector 
; the family of Mrs. 
aes | Julius Neils. The new 
lounge is attached to Elizabeth Hall, 
residence hall for college women. 

The Portland Concordia Board of 
Control is developing a master plan for 
a school to accommodate 600—700 
students by 1980. 

Though 70 per cent of the students 
come from Oregon and Washington, 
12 hail from Montana and 25 from 
Idaho. Nebraska, Alaska, California, 
Utah, and Illinois each supply two or 
more. Farthest from home is diminu- 
tive Toshiko Ueda of Tokyo, Japan, 
who was baptized only 18 months ago 
in one of our Japan missions. 

Ninety of the 195 enrolled this year 
are ministerial students, 81 teacher- 


training students, and eight — the larg- 
est number on any synodical campus — 
are deaconess-training students. 


Only 


President Emeritus Sylwester, Librarian 
Lewis W. Klitzke, and Professor Emeritus 
E. H. Brandt 


Until 1946 the Portland campus consisted of this all-purpose . | 
building (cost: $6,000) and gymnasium. 


| 
} 


16 Concordians are classified as ger 
students. 
Typical of nine “maturer” stud 
in the college department is W) 
Elgin, 23, of Crescent City, Calif. 
entered Concordia because, as he w/ 
“T would like nothing better than 
qualify as a pastor and bring to c 
people the peace and comfort 
I have received.” : 

Ever since she was a child, C 
Ann Burrows of Portland wanted te 
a teacher. “I decided I wanted te 
to Concordia for my training,” 
confided, “in order to help edu 
young children in the Christian war 
life.” 

Nancy Brandt, Sherwood, Oreg., 
of six deaconess students in the fr’ 
man college class, told the dean of 
dents: “In recent years I thought 
various occupations. However, pn 
seemed to interest me except dc 
something for Christ. I felt that 
would give me an opportunity to | 
my service to the immense task 
spreading Christ’s love for sinners.” 

Portland has many such students 1 
“bring something along” to the sch 


Interior of Mary (Mrs. Julius) Neils 
Memorial Lounge. Mr. and Mrs. Nei 
are remembered for their generous in- 
terest in Concordia. 


ir rehearsals, with Prof. George Weller icirech 
stress the value of applying and disciplining 
self for a good group performance. ~ 


. 4 


chapel: attendance is not compulsory,"’ says 
esident Weber, ‘‘but everyone goes fo chapel." 
ferings go to such missions as the India Evangeli- 


{| Lutheran Church and the Ghana field. 


VER 4,000 YOUNG PEO- 
| PLE OF THE NORTH- 
| west District hear 
== regularly from Concor- 
Edia in a vigorous re- 
= cruitment program car- 
: ried on with the active 
: co-operation of the Dis- 
ct Committee on Recruitment. 


Annual Visitation Day in March 
ought about 150 prospective Concor- 
ns to the campus. These and re- 
ed efforts of recent years have helped 
set a remarkable record for the Pa- 
ic Northwest: More than six of every 
)00 communicants in the Northwest 
strict attend one of Synod’s profes- 
nal training schools; the synodical 
erage is 3.3 per 1,000. 

No capable and qualified student is 
nied entrance at Concordia because 
“Jack of funds,” states Prof. Donald 
renz. To keep this promise, the 
1001 last year channeled student aid 


viet eae 


ee 


a 


Visitation Day i 


campus. 


grants totaling $19,000 to 43 per cent 
of its students. 

In its forward look the 55-year-old 
school hopes to see its college depart- 
ment, like the high school, fully ac- 
credited by the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

Faculty, students, and staff of Con- 
cordia College and High School think 
of their school and of themselves as 
“tools in the hand of the gracious God 
who redeemed the world through His 
Son,” says Prof. Robert K. Menzel. 

From a promontory not far from the 
campus may be seen four mountain 
peaks, towering from 10,000 to 14,000 
feet. Each is a reminder to Portland 
Concordians of their lofty purpose, and 
as they work to attain it, to say: “T will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. My _ help 
cometh from the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.” 


n March 1960 brought these prospective students to the 


Board of Control, Portland Concordia 


L. to r.: President Weber; George Udy 
(chairman), Oak Grove, Oreg., senior engineer; 
Henry L. Lieske (secretary), Portland, pastor; 
Carl Bensene, Seattle, Wash., pastor, 
Northwest District President; Richard Brandon, 
Salem, Oreg., business executive. 

Absent: Arthur Schoennauer, Seattle, 

Lutheran elementary school principal; 

Edward Maier, Portland, accountant 


Intramural and interschool sports also 
emphasize principles of group activity. 


After the Directors’ Meeting 


* THOUGH SYNOD’S BOARD. OF DIREC- 
TORS had just completed a rugged two- 
day meeting — from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
on Nov. 3 and from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
(without a break for lunch) on Nov. 4 — 
a ‘Witness’? appointment with Dr. John 
W. Behnken for 3 P.M. on Nav. 4, made 
in mid-October, received priority. 

Top priority would be more accurate, 
for right after the Board adjourned, Presi- 
dent Behnken and the four Vice-Presidents 
(these ‘five officials are known as the 
_ Praesidium) went into a special session. 

The “‘Witness’’ found the Praesidium 
relaxed and communicative — eager to 
share with members of the church the 
latest ‘‘news.” 

There can be no question about these 
five men being the most authoritative 
source for news of Board meetings. 
President Behnken presides, and the Vice- 
Presidents are members of the divisional 
committees of the directorate. 

Dr. George W. Wittmer, Third Vice- 
President, is a member of the committee 
on missions; Dr, Arthur C. Nitz, Fourth 
Vice-President, parish services; Dr. Roland 
P. Wiederaenders, Second Vice-President, 
finances; and Dr. Oliver R. Harms, First 
Vice- -President, colleges. 

The Vice- -Presidents are advisory mem- 
bers of the Board. Its 11 votes are car- 
tied by six laymen eae Synod's 
Treasurer) and five pastors linclding Syn- 
od's President and See ccril 

Board meetings consist of plenary ses- 
sions involving all the directors at once 
and © divisional committee ‘meetings, at 
which the four groups consider special 
“requests and problems, hear representa- 
tives of various beards and agencies, and 

‘ 4 prépare reports: and’ recommendations to 
the Board. 

Se oDe 1B, Meyer, Planning Counselor, 
supplies source ‘materials and readies the 
agenda for Board meetings. 

Highlights of ‘the November meeting, 
given on this page, reflect the vast amount 
of business which accumulates for the 
bimonthly Board sessions. 
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Thé Praesidium (Il. to r.): Drs. Nitz, 


Commission to Study 
Investment at Selma 


By resolution of Synod’s Board of 
Directors a five-man committee will 
study the recent Synodical Conference 
action calling for a°$1,000,000 invest- 
ment in Alabama Lutheran Academy 
and College, Selma, Ala. 

“There are those who doubt Selma 
is the best location for this school,” 
said Dr. Wittmer, whose committee 
recommended appointment of the study 
commission. It will be headed by Dr. 
Walter F. Wolbrecht, Executive Secre- 
tary of Synod’s Board for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Other members named by the Board 
to serve on the commission are: Dr. 
Osborn T. Smallwood, professor at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Richard Bardolph, professor at the 
Women’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.; Rev. Les- 
lie F. Frerking, Charlotte, N. C., Presi- 
dent of the Southeastern District of 
Synod; and Rev. William F. Wedig, 
First Vice-President of the Southern 
District. 

Opinions of members and officials 
of Synod must be considered, Vice- 
President Wittmer said, because the 
Missouri Synod supplies about 85% of 
the funds for carrying on the Synodical 
Conference program, which includes 
the Nigeria and Ghana missions in West 
Africa, Negro missions in four South- 
ern states, and operation of Immanuel 
Lutheran College, Greensboro, N.C. 
(to be closed in June 1961), and the 
Selma school. 

Another factor influencing the de- 
cision to restudy the Selma action and 
its cost to the Missouri Synod is the 
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Harms, 


Wittmer | 
“possibility of our opening an int 
grated synodical school in anotha 
Southern city,” Dr. Wittmer explaine: 

The Selma institution, according | 
the Synodical Conference propos: 
adopted in August of this year, is 4 
absorb Negro students who former! 
attended the Greensboro college. Th 
new school is to offer four years of hig 
school and two years of college wit 
a curriculum qualifying graduates 1 
enter Synodical Conference collegé 
and seminaries. | 

Results of the study will be reporte 
at the January 1961 meeting of th 
Board of Directors. 

Other synods affiliated with th 
Synodical Conference are the Wiscor 
sin Evangelical Lutheran Synod, th 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwe 
gian), and the Synod of Evangelics 
Lutheran Churches (Slovak). 


Behnken 


Wiederdaenders, 


Synodwide Collection 
for Valparaiso Law School 


The Law School of Valparaiso (Ind. 
University is “in danger of bein 
closed,’ Dr. Behnken said in leadin 
over to another item which demande 
Board decision. 

“Unless proper facilities are pre 
vided,” he explained, ‘“‘accreditation « 
the law school will be withdrawn b 
the American Bar Association.” 

He stressed that the “probable los: 
of the school is in “no way related 1 
the quality” of the university’s progran 

“We have a very good faculty for tt 
law school,” Synod’s President sai 
“but the facilities are below standard 

Genuine concern was in his voic 
when he declared: “This is the on! 

(Continued on page 29) 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


Has an unbeliever the right 
to perform a _ baptism? 
Would such a baptism be 
valid? 

hese questions cannot be answered 
» a Simple yes or no. The answers 
nd on the circumstances in each 


he command and authority to bap- 
was given by Christ to His church, 
body of believers, not to mankind 
eneral. An unbeliever does not have 
right to perform Christian baptism. 
to the wicked God saith, what hast 
to do to declare My statutes, or 
thou shouldest take My covenant 
thy mouth, seeing thou hatest in- 
ction and castest My words behind 
mee Ps250:16, 17) 

his is not to say that the cleansing 
er of Baptism is dependent upon 
faith of the one who performs it. 
ristian Baptism is a form of the 
spel, “the power of God unto salva- 
ig Rom. 1:16). Lhe Gospel is fre- 
sntly likened in the Scriptures to 
@e( Luke 8:11-15; 1 Peter 1:23). As 
linary seed will sprout even though 
yn by an unbelieving hand, so the 
d of the Word can create faith and 
tow divine pardon and peace even 
en uttered by unbelieving lips. Thus 
- apostle Paul, when informed that 
enemies were preaching Christ out 
envy and strife, wrote: “What then? 
twithstanding every way, whether 
pretense or in truth, Christ is 
ached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
d will rejoice.” (Phil. 1:18) 

Since Baptism is an application of 
» Gospel, its cleansing power will 
in effect when performed by an un- 
ptized or unbelieving person if it 
dohe on the request of a Christian 
on behalf of a Christian congrega- 
n. 

If, for instance, a Christian mother 
; no alternative but to ask an un- 
ptized or unbelieving nurse to per- 
‘m an emergency baptism for her 
wborn child, this would, if per- 
‘med in the name of the Father and 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, be 
jalid baptism. This Christian mother 
a member of the priesthood of be- 
vers possesses the right and duty to 
ptize —a right and duty which she 
dinarily exercises through her pastor. 
us, too, if the pastor of a Christian 
ngregation were insincere, the bap- 
ms performed by him would be 
lid, since he administers the sacra- 
nts as a servant of the congrega- 
n, and not on his own authority. 
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On the other hand, if the minister 
of a non-Christian group were to per- 
form a baptism, even if he employed 
the Christian formula, his baptism 
would not be valid. One who is not 
himself a Christian and does not offi- 
ciate on behalf of a Christian congre- 
gation or individual lacks the right of 
authority to baptize. Though his words 
sound Christian, neither he nor his con- 
eregation is actually speaking or think- 
ing of Christian baptism. 

People baptized in non-Christian 
churches are required to receive a valid 
baptism before we receive them into 
membership. Also those who are dis- 
turbed by doubts concerning the valid- 


When are the things that 
happen in our lives con- 
trolled by God, and when 
are they accidental? 


In one of our Lutheran hymns we 
sing: “For naught can come, as naught 
has been, but what my Father has fore- 
seen and what shall work my good.” 

This sentence echoes the voice of 
the Scriptures. Our lives are entirely 
controlled by God. He either sends us 
our experiences or He permits them to 
come. But always they are under His 
direction and so are not “accidental.” 
Nothing can happen to us without the 
knowledge of our heavenly Father or 
contrary to His will, and whatever does 
happen to us works together for our 
good. 

Here are a few of God’s many pre- 
cious assurances of His perfect knowl- 
edge and unceasing concern for us: “In 
Him we live and move and have our 
being” (Acts 17:28); “My times are in 
Thy. wands ’s (Ps, 31215); “They may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee; be- 
hold, I have graven thee upon the palms 
of My hands” (Is. 49: 15516) is Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground 
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ity of their baptism are counseled to 


receive baptism for the sake of per- 


sonal assurance. Since our baptism has 
such tremendous significance for us as 
God’s personal guarantee that we are 


His children and heirs (Gal. 3:26, 27) 


and as “the answer of a good con- 
science toward God” 


(@Gebetens 1p) 


in times of spiritual affliction, no 


Christian will want the question of his 


baptism left uncertain. 

Needless to add, sincere Christian 
people will have their children baptized 
in a church and by a pastor who 
preaches the Word in its truth and 
purity and administers the sacraments 
in harmony with Christ’s institution. 


without your Father. But the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear 
ye not therefore; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” (Matt. 10: 
29-31) 

When we speak of accidents in our 
lives, we are speaking from the human 
point of view. From God’s point of 
view there are no accidents. God is 
omniscient and knows what is going to 
befall us; indeed, He lets such things 
occur, or He sends them for salutary 
purposes. 

The believing child of God is not 
shocked at the thought of facing un- 
pleasant or bitter experiences, because 
he has been taught by God’s Holy 
Spirit that “we must through much trib- 
ulation enter into the kingdom of God” 
(Acts 14:22) and that “all things work 
together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to His purpose” (Rom. 8:28). 
He quietly commits himself to God in 
penitent, humble submission, saying 
with the apostle: “If God be for us, 
who can be against us? . . . We are 
more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.” (Rom. 8:31, 37) 


O. E. SOHN 
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THREE MEMBERS OF THE MISSOURI SYNOD 
ELECTED TO HIGH STATE OFFICE 


Three Missouri Synod Lutherans 
gained important state offices and one 
was returned to Congress in this year’s 
ee race, poconine to information 

: available at press 
time for this issue 
of the WITNESS. 

Norman A. Er- 
be (R) was elec- 
ted Governor of 
Iowa, Milton Car- 


penter (D) State 
Treasurer of Mis- 
souri, and Mrs. 
Dena <A. Smith 
(R) State Treas- 

Norman Erbe Bere of Wis- 
consin. 


Congressman Walter H. Moeller (D) 
repeated his 1958 victory as representa- 
tive of Ohio’s 10th District. 


Governor-elect Erbe, 41, currently 
Iowa’s Attorney General, is a member 
of Trinity Church, Boone. Son of the 
late Rev. Otto L. Erbe, he serves on the 
board of directors of the Lutheran 
Home-Finding Society of Iowa. 

He is proud of his membership in the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League and is a fre- 
quent speaker at LLL rallies and con- 
vention banquets. As Attorney General 
he took a leading role in the fight 
against obscene literature in his state. 


Milton Carpenter, 53, a member of 
Pilgrim Church, St.Louis, this year 
closed a four-year appointment as Di- 
rector of Revenue for his state. He 
previously served eight years as Comp- 
troller of the City of St. Louis. 


A former treasurer of the interna- 
tional LLL, he is a member of the Syn- 
odical Survey Commission and of the 
Implementation Committee of the Com- 
mission. 


Mrs. Smith won election to the State 
Treasurer’s post once held by her late 
husband, Warren R. Smith. She had 
until 1958 filled his unexpired term un- 
der appointment by Governor Thom- 
son, having had ten years’ experience 
as secretary of the Treasurer’s office. 

She is a member of Sherman Park 
Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, where 
according to Pastor V. C. Frank she 
“attends regularly and communes fre- 
quently.” 


Representative Moeller, who until his 
election was pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Lancaster, Ohio, successfully 
gained a second term in spite of Re- 
publican victories in most of the eight 
counties he represents. 

A final tally showed that he had de- 
feated his Republican opponent by 
5,000 votes. 

In 1958, backed by members of both 
parties, he had rolled up the largest 
plurality given any candidate in the 
area. 


Senator R. Vance Hartke (D), In- 
diana, also a member of the Missouri 
Synod, will begin the third year of his 
six-year term in Washington. 

Mayor of Evansville until his elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1958, Mr. Hartke 
holds membership in St. Paul’s Church 
of that city. 
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You Rushed to a 
Fire in Hong Kong 


“You were there” immediately wh: 
a predawn fire on Sept. 18 roar 
through a shack village in Hong Kon 
killing four, injuring dozens, and lea 
ing homeless some 4,500 persons 
about 2,000 children — reports Re 
Werner Kuntz, Synod’s Director 
World Relief. ) 

“As soon as word of this disast 
reached Lutheran World Relief heac 
quarters,” Director Kuntz says, bi 
mobile milk van was taken off its nom 
mal route and started supplying ever’ 
child and many adults of the bu 
village with milk and buns.” : 

Two hundred bales of clothin 
(about 20,000 pounds) and hundre 
of blankets were also distributed amon, 
the unfortunates, most of whom haw 
only the clothing with which they we 
to bed the evening before. 

“Even though thousands of mile; 
Sepanaiec you from the scene of tha 
disaster,” Director Kuntz comments: 
‘you who had provided funds for emer 
gency feeding and who had made you! 
used clothing available were on th 
spot to help.” 

Because emergencies like this ona 
and the Chilean earthquake and “Ty 
phoon Mary” disasters earlier in tha 
year are a severe drain on stocks 0} 
clothing, Rev. Kuntz adds a plea for 
all congregations to join in the cur. 
rent effort to replenish World Relief 
supplies. | 

Information for putting on a loca 
effort has been sent to every pastor ir 
Synod, according to Rev. Kuntz. 


“FROM AN UNBELIEVER”’ 


Edmonton children enacted the Parade 
of Nations pageant and formed a 95-voice 
choir for a Lutheran Hour rally at the Al. 
berta metropolis last month. 

The rally, first to be held in the Al. 
berta and British Columbia District 
brought 3,520 persons — more _ thar 
double the communicant membership o: 
Edmonton's Missouri Synod churches — te 


the 2,700-capacity Northern Alberte 
Jubilee Auditorium. 
Home addresses listed on _ offering 


envelopes showed that members of the 
audience were from Germany, Hawaii 
West Indies, England, and various place 
in the continental United States. 

One envelope containing a contribu 
tion was simply marked: 
believer."’ 


“From an un 
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WHILE PAUL WAS PERCHED 


When Paul W. Ockrassa, St. Louis Globe-Democrat staff 
tographer, climbed a high-voltage tower to ‘‘shoot’’ the 

pus of the Fort Wayne Senior College, he did not see the 

nger — Keep Off” sign. Prof. Eugene W. Nissen saw the 
ure and snapped it. 

_Adventure has marked the life and career of Paul, a board 

arish education member at the Lutheran Church of Webster 
rdens in suburban St. Louis. 

After radio and signal schooling early in World War Il he 

stationed in the British West Indies and Puerto Rico. He 

red to California for amphibious and commando training 
the U.S. Navy, which then transported him to Bobon, Samar 
nd. Staging there for the ‘‘ultimate invasion’’ was halted by 

Day. Separation from the service followed. 

A two-year course at the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

Paul to the art department of a St. Louis match company 
ore he did editorial art for the Globe. 

When Paul in 1955 was advised that the newspaper had 

many artists and not enough photographers, he accepted 
osition on the photo staff. 

Today he handles local and out-of-town assignments and 
pares pictorial features for the paper's Sunday magazine. 
cently one of his photos in connection with a local story was 
rried by Time. 

Paul's photography frequently appears on ‘‘Witness’’ covers 
d in the magazine. (See photo credits for this issue.) His 
meras and darkroom were responsible for many pictures in 

“Synod's Schools’’ series. 

A tither since his marriage to Marguerite Woodruff in 1949 
.e Ockrassas have five children), Paul gives to the Lord 20% 
his earnings from ‘‘extra’’ work. 

The extra work comes from the ‘‘Witness,'’ the Lutheran 
yman, the St. Louis Lutheran, the Lutheran Building, the Lu- 
eran High School, the Lutheran Hospital, etc. 

_ One of these days Paul may find his extra work becoming 
s regular business. And the ‘Witness’ will be one of his reg- 


ar customers. 


Stirs Her Audiences 


Coast to Coast 


Closing her furlough with a five- 
eek U.S. lecture tour, Miss Annie 
{. Skau, R.N., matron of Haven of 
lope Sanatorium, Hong Kong, stirred 
udiences from coast to coast with 
“this is my life” account of the sana- 
torium’s body- 
and ___ soul-saving 
work. 

At Haven of 
Hope, a 170-bed 
tuberculosis sana- 
torium supported 
largely by funds 
of Wheat Ridge 
Foundation, Ma- 
tron Skau’s duties 
combine the re- 
sponsibilities of 
hospital adminis- 
ator and superintendent of nurses. 
Of the patients admitted, Nurse Skau 
sid 37 audiences on her tour, 90 per 
ent leave claiming Christ as their Sav- 
yr. About one fifth of the patients are 


Miss Skau 
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Christians referred to the institution by 
congregations. 

Miss Skau, a native of Norway, in 
1938 went to China as a missionary 
nurse. Forced by Communist pressure 
to leave the mainland, she came to 
Hong Kong in 1951. There she set up 
nursing facilities for tubercular chil- 
dren, little realizing that her undertak- 
ing would blossom into the sizable in- 
stitution it is today. 

In the nurses’ training program at 
Haven of Hope, the dedicated matron 
has directed the education and training 
of numerous refugee girls for service 
as Christian nurses. Many of them are 
former Haven of Hope patients. 


Rare Listing 


The Home for Aged Lutherans, Wau- 
watosa, Wis., is “the first in the com- 
munity and in the state and one of the 
first in the nation” to be accepted for 
listing by the American Hospital As- 
sociation, according to Rev. William 
T. Eggers, administrator of the home. 
The AHA listing requirements include 
high standards of medical, nursing, 
diagnostic, and dietary facilities. 
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LHRAA Board 
Endorses “Kneel-Ins” 


Noting that “kneel-ins” are signifi- 
cant because “they are directed at our 
churches which have the greatest moral 
and ethical potential to remove discrim- 
ination and its source,” the board of di- 
rectors of the Lutheran Human Rela- 
tions Association of America, meeting 
last month at Springfield, Ill., adopted 
a statement endorsing the movement. 

The statement said in part: “We 
commend such congregations of white 
constituency who . . . perhaps under the 
threat of loss of prestige and personal 
acceptance, and the possibility of physi- 
cal harm and property loss, open the 
doors of their churches and bear witness 
to Christ by accepting freely and with- 
out reservation people of other racial or 
ethnic identity into their fellowship.” 

The statement also calls on fellow 
Christians to join the board in confess- 
ing “our guilt in the church’s corporate 
sin expressed in exclusiveness, racial 
pride, and silence in the face of in- 
justices.” 


2 


teen, 


soe 


Commission on Worship, Liturgics, and Hymnology 


L. to r.: Edward Klammer, representative of CPH; Prof. Paul Bunjes; Arthur Amt, Commission sec- 
retary; Rev. Jaroslav Vajda, Commission member, Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches; Pastor 
Katt; Rev. Kurt Eggert, Commission member, Wisconsin Synod; Herbert Garske; Prof. David Schul- 


ler, Commission vice-chairman; Dr. Buszin. 


Absent: Les Bruns; Prof. Martin Albrecht of Dr. Mar- 


tin Luther College, New Ulm, Minn.; Rev. Stephen Tuhy 


114 Million Members, 
1,224 Questionnaires 


Questionnaire returns from the 11%2- 
million communicant-member Missouri 
Synod total 2,109, Rev. Arthur F. Katt 
told the Commission on Worship, Li- 
turgics, and Hymnology, which met 
Oct oes andae2 Oat the staleouis 
seminary. 

A total of 1,224 questionnaires on 
The Lutheran Hymnal and 885 on The 
Lutheran Agenda has been received by 
Pastor Katt, file clerk of the Com- 
mission. 

In a further breakdown he showed 
that hymnal questionnaires have been 
returned by 719 pastors, 120 teachers, 
94 organists and choirmasters, and 291 
laymen. 

He said that “many individuals and 
groups are still at work” on the ques- 
tionnaires and that “many more returns 
are expected before the deadline, Dec. 
als IEO,” 

The questionnaire has appeared in 
four issues of the WitNEss: Nov. 17 
and Dec. 1, 1959; Feb. 23 and Sept. 
6, 1960. 

“The Commission herewith issues 
one last appeal to pastors, teachers, 
organists, choirmasters, and laymen to 
send in their suggestions,” Pastor Katt 
told the WITNEss. 

“Since all this is preparatory work 
for a new hymnal to be published 10 or 
12 years from now, helpful suggestions 
will be most welcome for some time 
to come,” he said. “It is suggested that 
the excellencies, as well as the defi- 
ciencies, of the present hymnal be 
noted. This will result in a more 
balanced summary of prevailing view- 
points.” 

Dr. Walter E. Buszin, professor of 
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hymnology and liturgics at the Saint 
Louis seminary, chairman of the Com- 
mission, reported on his experiences 
while on sabbatical leave in Europe and 
on the Service Book and Hymnal of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

The Commission voted to publish in 
booklet form Dr. Buszin’s series of ar- 
ticles on “Our Lutheran Worship,” 
which appeared in the WiTNEss during 
1958 and 1959. 


Lutheran Foundation 
Makes First Grants 


Grants totaling $50,468, the first in 
a series for various phases of Synod’s 
work, were made Nov. 2, when the 
Board of Trustees of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod Foundation 
met in St. Louis. 

General missions received $500, for- 
eign missions, $5,600, special purposes 
in Germany, $20,000, an orphanage in 
Japan, $100, and undesignated pur- 


poses, $24,268. During the present 
fiscal year an additional total of 
$21,626 was disbursed for several 


causes within Synod. 

Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann, executive 
secretary of the Foundation, announced 
receipt of the first bequest, a gift of 
$1,000 from the estate of Christian 
E. Kuehn of Buffalo, N. Y. 

A gift of $2,000 by Mrs. Renata 
Findling of Hammond, Ind., represents 
the first of the Foundation annuities. 

Newly elected or re-elected officers 
of the Foundation’s Board of Trustees 
are: President, Dr. Ernest J. Gallmeyer, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; vice-president, Leslie 
G. Allenstein, Gadsden, Ala.; treasurer, 
Dr. John W. Boehne, Jr., Washington, 
D.C.; secretary, Dr. Eugene R. Berter- 
mann, St. Louis. 
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Briefly Told 


Plans Dual Missionary Career 


Combining his love for the soil 
his love for the Savior, Gary Bene { 
college freshman at California Coney 
dia, Oakland, plans to become an “ag 
cultural missionary’ — in Sow 
America, he hopes — upon completit 
his theological training. Cited this fi] 
by the Future Farmers of America i 
his achievements in the organizatiaf 
Gary was also one of two official deg 
gates from California at the FFA 4 
tional convention at Kansas City, 


Joins BPE Staff 
F. A. Meyer, re- 


cently installed as 
assistant editor of 
school materials on 
Synod’s Board of 


Education staff, is a 
graduate of the 
River Forest teach- 
ers college (1945) 
and holds a Master | 
of Arts degree in education (Weste: 
Reserve University, 1947). He wi 
work with Fred Nohl, school editor, 
developing curriculum materials in r 
ligion and reading. Mr. Meyer h: 
taught in Lutheran schools at Clev 
land, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Belo: 
Wis. His wife is the former Ruth B 
chanz. The Meyers have seven chi 
dren, 112 to 13: 


Plass Memorial 


A plaque in memory of Prof. Ewal 
M. Plass, former faculty member -ar 
Luther scholar, was placed in the Mi 
waukee college library after speci 
Reformation Day services. Present 
tion of the plaque, a gift of Concord 
Publishing House, publishers of Pro 
Plass’s This Is Luther and his thre 
volume anthology What Luther Say 
was made by Prof. Walter A. Hanse 
of the CPH editorial staff. Rev. Fel 
Kretzschmar, secretary of the colle; 
Board of Control, received the plaqu 


Prof. Hansen (left), Rev. Kretzschmar 
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ck of funds, which for some time 
/Made it necessary for Synod’s 
rch Extension Board to stop grant- 
loans, last month brought repre- 
tives of 31 District Church Exten- 
Boards to St. Louis for a special 
ting. = 
aced by Rev. Herman F. Zehnder, 
chairman of the synodical Board, 
Fred E. Lietz, executive secretary, 
Yistrict officials blueprinted plans to 
ve an increasingly critical situation. 
y also mapped out a long-range pro- 
to supply funds for carrying out 
second of Synod’s “Objects” — 
e joint extension of the Kingdom of 
he first all-Synod Church Extension 
ference came at the request of the 
nt Counselors and Fiscal Confer- 
fe at Valparaiso, where some 800 
cers of the church body surveyed the 
naging effects of a depleted Church 
fension treasury to the advance of 
10d’s home mission program. 


m one of several resolutions adopted 
‘meeting called on Synod’s Board of 
ectors to take immediate action “to 
et the emergency in Kingdom expan- 
no.” Another resolution urged Dis- 
t Presidents and Boards of Directors 
initiate an emergency program for 
“general Church Extension Fund.” 
Since requests for loans are pouring 
9 Synod’s Church Extension office at 
rate of $500,000 per month, the 
ference advocated higher interest 
es for attracting a better response to 
n appeals directed to individuals and 
yanizations. 
New interest rates recommended to 
. General Church Extension Board 
re 334% on one- or two-year notes 
1 4% on three- or four-year notes. 
tes suggested on demand notes were 
oon 30-day notes and 314 % on 180- 
y notes. 


Also proposed for Board considera- 
n were 5-year term loans at 41 % — 
a minimum amount of $10,000 — if 
smed necessary and advantageous. 
Individuals or groups wishing to 
ke loans of $10,000 or more may 
ite directly to the Church Extension 
ard in St. Louis, Mr. Lietz told the 
TNEsS. “It is possible that we might 
er even more favorable terms on 
ger loans.” 

To help Synod’s Church Extension 
nd meet present commitments and 
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grant new loans, the conference voted 
to encourage all Districts “to deposit up 
to 50% of their reserves with the Gen- 
eral Church Extension Fund as soon as 
practicable.” 


A number of “fix the goal” and “fix 
the responsibility” resolutions crystal- 
lized out of presentations by Leslie G. 
Allenstein, Southern District Church 
Extension chairman, and Rev. Louis 
Meyer, Atlantic District stewardship 
secretary, who demonstrated the im- 
portance of District planning for an 
effective promotional program. 

Key resolutions asked the general 
Church Extension Board to “initiate 
studies and projections” aimed at set- 
ting up goals for both Synod and Dis- 
tricts; the Districts to establish annual 
“goals for participation” for the District 
generally and congregations specifically; 
and District Boards of Directors to 
“take immediate steps to fix the respon- 
sibility on the District, circuit, and con- 
gregational levels for the promotion and 
solicitation of church extension loans.” 


In its shortest resolution the confer- 
ence appealed to each District Board of 
Directors “to encourage its member 
congregations to conduct an EMV for 
church extension funds.” Materials for 
such an EMV are included in Synod’s 
1960 stewardship promotion packet. 

The delegates also requested the 
Board of Trustees of Synod’s Trust 
Funds to make available trust fund 
money to congregations qualifying for 
trust fund loans under a San Francisco 
convention provision. Qualifying con- 
gregations were reported to have ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 outstanding in 
general church extension mortgages. 

Resolutions for the conference, which 
requested similar meetings annually, 
were drawn up by a findings committee 
consisting of Rev. O. H. Reinboth, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Southern Dis- 
trict, Rev. Reuben Schmidt, Executive 
Secretary of the Iowa District West, 
and William Barge, Treasurer of the 
Minnesota District. 

Rev. Armin W. Born, chairman of 
Synod’s Church Extension Board, pre- 
sided at the sessions. 

Secretary and reporter for the meet- 
ing was Rev. John P. Uhlig, Executive 
Secretary of the California and Nevada 
District. Devotional addresses were 
given by President Behnken and Vice- 
President Wittmer. 
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JONDUCT EVERY-MEMBER VISITATION FOR Chpis€i 
Es AG; ? Ristian 
HURCH EXTENSION FUND, GROUP URGES 


Symbols 


“Have I not chosen 
you twelve, and 
one of you is a 

devil?” 


John 6:70 


Judas Iscariot 


The name Judas may bring to mind 
Longfellow’s words, so close to sobs: 
Lost! Lost! Forever lost! I have betrayed 
The innocent blood! O God! If Thou 

art love, < 
Why didst Thou leave me naked to th 

tempter? 


This question may still haunt us when 
we hear the evangelists speak of. Judas 
as the disciple “who also betrayed 
Him.” -John, however, reminds us that 
Jesus referred to Judas as ‘a devil.” 
John also recalls that Judas protested 
Mary’s “waste” of precious ointment 
by anointing Jesus’ feet, “not .that he 
cared for the poor, but because he was 
a thief.” : 

We have no warrant to explain Judas’ 
betrayal as a sad case of misjudgment 
or as the sequel of a shattered idealism. 
It happened, as both Luke and John 
state, because “Satan entered into Ju- 
das,” and Judas let him stay. 

The garden scene is overwhelming 
tragedy. What hellish impulse could 
make the man choose a kiss to mark 
our Lord for death? The Savior’s prob- 
ing question, “Betrayest thou the Son 
of Man with a kiss?” shows both the 
revulsion against such a sign and the 
hope He still held for the soul of Judas. 

Iscariot, Judas’ surname, very likely 
refers to the place of his origin, Ke- 
rioth, a small town in Judaea. 

“The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy” 
suggests that Jesus and Judas met when 
he, a demon-possessed lad, attacked the 
boy Jesus and that He cast out the 
devil as a black dog. Nothing in the 
Gospels, however, indicates that Judas 
had been demonized. His selection as 
treasurer of the disciples shows that he 
was fully trusted. 

Barclay closes his account of the life 
of Judas with these telling words: 
“When we feel ourselves mercilessly 
condemning Judas Iscariot because he 
betrayed his Lord, let us remember that 
Jesus once said: ‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone.’” 
(John 8:7) 

Among the flags of the generals in 
the West Point chapel, only the flag of © 
Benedict Arnold is missing. Among the 
symbol shields of the Twelve, only 
that of Judas is blank. 


ADALBERT R, KRETZMANN 
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RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
(Continued from page 11) 
greatest weaknesses in many modern 
Protestant church bodies. 


Significant Exception 


Roman writers occasionally point out 
that Lutherans and a few others con- 
stitute a significant exception to general 
Protestant trends in America. Father 
Gustave Weigel, S. J., in Faith and 
Understanding in America (Macmillan, 
1959, pp. 153, 154) says: 

“Missouri Synod Lutherans and fun- 
damentalists still strive to conserve the 
faith delivered to the saints, but the 
other churches have no sense of tradi- 
tion at all. The air they breathe is re- 
constructionism. Little by little the 
whole substance of Christianity is being 
leached out of the churches and nihil- 
ism‘is taking its place. God is anything 
you accept as absolute; Christ is an 
ideal construct suggested by the man 
Jesus; the sacraments are ethical sym- 
bols; the Bible contains only moving 
insights.” 

Clergy and laity of the Lutheran 
Church have sometimes noticed that 
they are treated with respect by Roman 
Catholics. The idea is that we all know 
where we stand when Lutherans and 
Romanists meet. The mighty faith and 
figure of Martin Luther are not entirely 
forgotten. 

Protestants Uneasy 


The general opinion among Roman 
Catholics is that Protestants represent 
a declining faith and framework for 
culture in America. Protestants them- 
selves have become uneasy during re- 
cent years when they think of their 
position and future. Fifteen years ago 
a leading Protestant publication asked 
the haunting question, “(Can Catholicism 
Win America?” The article ended with 
a summary statement of the Roman 
drive for the soul of our nation: “It is 
mobilizing powerful forces to move this 
nation toward a cultural unity in which 
the Roman Church will be dominant. 
No comparable unity of effort is visible 
in Protestantism to recover and main- 
tain the responsibility which it once 
carried for the character of American 
society. Until such unity appears, the 
answer to the question Can Catholicism 
win America? is— Yes.” (Christian 
Century, Jan, 17, 1945) 


Unshakable Conviction 


The Roman Catholic image of Prot- 
estants is, in a measure, one which they 
expect and want. Protestants also 
enumerate serious flaws and weaknesses 
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in Roman Catholics —the high per- 
centage of their people in penal institu- 
tions, the gambling spirit fostered 
among their children and adults, the 
emphasis on external religion while 
neglecting the heart, etc. 

Nevertheless, there is some truth in 
the Roman critique. Protestants in our 
day must rediscover their essential faith 
and the Scriptural grounds for their 
separation from Rome. If Protestant- 
ism is to regain its drive- and appeal, 
it must recover its religion! Many Prot- 
estants are weak and fearful because 
they have depended too much on 
human _ speculations, organizational 
frameworks, and the favor of man. 

“If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” Why should people tremble when 
they know that their forefathers in the 
faith recovered the pure Word of God 
and broke the power of the pope in 


. spite of all the spiritual and political 


forces which were marshaled against 
them? Luther could prevail at Worms 
because he had the unshakable convic- 
tion that he stood on the foundation of 
Christ and His holy Word, the Bible. 
Do not the feverish forebodings of 
many Protestants today betray trust in 
worldly weapons rather than in God 
and His written Word? “Then shall 
I not be ashamed, when I have respect 
unto all Thy commandments.” (Psalm 
LS G)) 

Protestantism in its beginning grew 
and thrived in an atmosphere of perse- 
cution and trials. Powers of church 
and state could not destroy the faith 
and witness of those who followed Lu- 
ther and the other Reformers. The real 
strength of the church lies in its Biblical 
message with its ageless power to con- 
vince of sin, implant true faith in Christ, 
and give strength and light for holy, 
vibrant living. 

“To the Law and to the testimony” 
is the cry of God’s people in danger 
(Isaiah 8:20). Christ’s promises apply 
to those who hold and teach His Word 
in obedience and faithfulness. The 
power of Antichrist can never destroy 
the true church and confession. 


The Real Threat 


All signs point to a change in the 
religious and cultural atmosphere of our 
nation. Astute observers believe that we 
have passed the high point of the white, 
Protestant, Masonic, class society we 
all have known. Paul Tillich, a Prot- 
estant, has written of “the end of the 
Protestant era.” 

Romanism is becoming increasingly 
militant and articulate in America. The 
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danger we face is not primarily a 
but religious. The real threat of R¢ 
is not in any influence it may trv¥ 
exert in the White House, but i 
false doctrine, which destroys the Si 
of men. 

For Lutherans the days ahead | 
be more vigorous and bracing. Who) 
deny that we have grown soft, doctt 
ally and spiritually, during the yy 
when our religious competition cz 
mainly from genial, easygoing Pr 
tants? In the future we must 
Rome — honestly, head-on, with 
viction and purpose. 

Rome claims to be Christ’s own | 
only institution for the salvation) 
men’s souls. This spiritual claim 
be expressed more forcefully in fut 
years. Lutherans and other Protesta 
will have to come to the American 
ple equipped with more than metha 
public-relations techniques, and ; 
friendliness. We need a renewed g 
of Christ in faith and a deeper kn 
edge of Scripture. Sincere soul sea 
ing and firm Christian convict 
wrought by the Holy Ghost are nec 
sary to meet Rome’s claims and answ 
her questions. 


Luther Points to the Cross 


How providential that just at 1 
time Luther’s Works is appearing | 
sparkling, modern American editid 
The gaining of new converts and | 
retaining of the faithful will beco: 
more difficult as the twin blight 
Rome and the secularism which gr 
alongside papal power tighten tht 
hold on Americans. Our witness to 1 
unchurched, and answers to ho 
seekers, will have to be more Chri 
centered, Biblical, and _ satisfying 
man’s heart. We need new insight im 
what Luther and our Confession 
Writings mean when they speak of t 
Antichrist. 

A sure grip on Christ and His Wei 
will enable us to face and overcon 
whatever the future may hold. He: 
the same yesterday, today, and forev) 
“But thanks be to God, which giveth 


the victory through our Lord Jes 
Chistes 


With might of ours can naught 
done, 

Soon were our loss effected; 

But for us fights the Valiant One, 

Whom God Himself elected. 

Ask ye, Who is this? 

Jesus Christ it is, 

Of Sabaoth Lord, 

And there’s none other God; 

He holds the field forever. 
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_ BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 

J (Continued from page 9) 

roduction to the Textual Criticism of 
+ New Testament, New York: 
ljomas Whittaker, 1886, p. 14) 

0 summarize, the so-called variants 
re frequently been greatly exagge- 
fed and improperly interpreted, and 
ie therefore raised unnecessary 
ubts. The textual variations are 
tally incidental and of only slight im- 
it. They do not dislodge a single basic 
ctrine of our faith. 


How Do Our Modern English 
: Translations Rate? 


inning with 1611. A complete list- 
g would include many more. This 
st shows that we are living in an age 
plurality of English translations and 


hese translations vary in objectives, 
uracy, readability, and style. Each 
its own characteristics, its strengths 
1 weaknesses. For the most part they 
fe honest efforts. Most of them follow 
pproved Hebrew and Greek texts and 
ike note of the latest manuscript stud- 
is. Very few depart from the intended 
ord meaning. 

An examination of 1 Corinthians 
1:24, 25 in eleven “Protestant” ver- 
ions indicates that in practically each 


ced: “This is My body.” Only Mof- 
t allows himself to say “This means 
fy body.” Charles B. Williams goes 
» far as to put his own interpretation 
n the passage when he chooses “This 
epresents My body.” Also the three 
‘oman Catholic versions have “This is 
fy body.” Still more significant is the 
act that in nearly all translations the 
Octrine of salvation alone through 
jod’s grace can be discerned even by 
average reader without an in- 
rpreter. ; 
~The New Testament in Plain English 
y Charles Kingsley Williams was writ- 
sn so that even children might read 
_ The Charles B. Williams translation 
urports to give a better translation of 
je Greek verb tenses. The Basic Bible 
too restricted in its vocabulary to 
ive an accurate enough meaning in 
lany places. The Amplified New Tes- 
yment permits the reader to see differ- 
nt translations of the Greek word as 
dopted by some of the more widely 
sed versions. 
‘The Phillips translation is actually 
paraphrase and does not claim to be 


« 
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a word-for-word translation. Yet it is 
very widely used for a number of rea- 
sons: It gives the reader the movement 
of thought, especially in the epistles; it 
speaks the language of our times, mak- 
ing it quite popular with our youth (for 
instance, Romans 12:2, “Don’t let the 
world squeeze you into its mold’’); and 
it does not sidestep either sin or grace. 

The Revised Standard Version, au- 
thorized by a large number of American 
Protestant churches, was to maintain 
the excellencies of the King James Ver- 
sion. It is the product of a large group 
of competent linguists who followed 
sound principles in their mutual round- 
the-table conferences and a definite pro- 
cedure for acceptance or rejection of 
a proper translation. 

Many of the 20 translations listed 
were private or semiprivate ventures. 
They did not have the benefit of 
the improvement which comes when 
a number of scholars work together. 

Many of the modern translations sup- 
ply good paragraphing and helpful sub- 
headings, which are most important for 
reading the Bible as it should be read — 
by units of thought. 


Summary 


1. Only the original Hebrew and 
Greek texts are involved in our doc- 
trine of inspiration. Inerrancy or infal- 
libility cannot be strictly claimed by 
a translation no matter whose transla- 
tion it may be, and all translations are 
subject to correction by the original 
text. 

2. Our Synod has never officially 
adopted a translation and perhaps 
should never do so, because it is hu- 
manly impossible to make a perma- 
nently flawless translation. Instead our 
church should continue to base its 
teaching directly on the Hebrew and 
Greek of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. 

3. We must not reject honest exami- 
nation of the Greek and Hebrew texts. 
While some few textual critics have 
proceeded from hypotheses that are not 
sound, most of them have been objec- 
tive, careful researchers of the text. 
Their evidence needs to be considered 
in the quest for a text that is as pure 
as we can make it. We should thank 
God for these earnest students of the 
Bible, who have sometimes devoted 
a lifetime to the work so that we might 
have a reliable translation. 

4. We should, however, carefully re- 
view and examine each new claim of 
Biblical research. This must be done 
by our most competent Hebrew and 
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Greek scholars. We should not be 
guided by the opinions of “scholars” 
who have no firsthand evidence and 
merely repeat the unfounded statements 
of others. 


5. The Scriptures even in translation 
are God’s self-manifestation. The Bible 
is the conveyor of the Gospel, the 
power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believes. It is the Word and 
message of God to men. In the Scrip- 
tures, as in no other book, it is God 
who speaks. He confronts us with His 
holiness and awakens in us a sense of 
sin. He reveals His grace in Christ, 
calls us to repentance, and through the 
Holy Spirit bestows saving faith. Where 
God’s Word is in use, God Himself is 
at work. 

6. Finally, we should not merely talk 
“about” the Bible and quarrel over 
translations. God has. given us a reli- 
able Word, which we are to “hear, 
read, mark, and inwardly digest.” God 
has preserved the Bible to us in trans- 
lations that we by diligent study (of 
the Bible that we have) may grow up 
in every way into Christ, who is our 
Head, and be fully equipped for our 
mission in life. (Romans 15:4-6; Ephe- 
sians 4:15; 2 Timothy 3:16, 17) 


Later articles in this series, prepared 
by members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on English Bible Versions, will 
bring an account of tests given adult 
Bible classes to determine their under- 
standing of certain words of the King 
James Version and an up-to-date re- 
port on the Revised Standard Version. 
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Lutheran law school in America. And 
if we lose the law school, the status of 
Valparaiso University will be in jeop- 
ardy. It’s a case of ‘do or die.’ ” 

Deciding to “do,” the Board of Di- 
rectors granted Valparaiso University 
permission to undertake a Synodwide 
solicitation for a $500,000 law admin- 
istration building, which will include 
a library and court room, as well as 
classrooms. 

The Board’s resolution stipulates that 
Valparaiso complete its fund raising 
for the project by Aug. 31, 1961. 


Special Grants for 

India, Japan, Korea 
To give younger churches of the Far 
East a lift with their own mission work, 
the Board allocated $20,000 to set up 
a.Church Extension Fund in Japan and 
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Report of Synod’s Treasurer — Budget Receipts 


_ > Districts 
Alberta and British Columbia 
Atlantic 
California and Nevada 
Central 
Central Illinois 
Colorado 
Eastern 
English 
Florida-Georgia 
Towa East 
lowa West 
Kansas 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Michigan 
Minnesota — 
Montana 
North Dakota 
North Wisconsin 
Northern Illinois 
Northern Nebraska 
Northwest 
Oklahoma 
Ontario 
South Dakota 
South Wisconsin 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Southern California 
Southern Illinois 
Southern Nebraska 
Texas 
Western 


Total from Districts 


From sundry sources 


Total 


1960 budget 
Total receipts 


Needed last 3 months 


First 9 Months 


October 1960 2-1-60 to 10-31-60 


$ 6,256 $ 47,477 
60,371 447,600 
29 SO 267,750 

121,194 938,903 
51,000 459,000 
19,505 175,618 
36,000 324,021 
57,988 563,277 
10,502 94,130 
31,442 282,915 
51,000 383,000 
59,100 So OG 

5,833 46,667 

OZ Sel 902,365 

122,078 973,396 

—_—— 26,027 
165993 124,578 
58,890 416,650 
86,384 801,829 
54,493 244,823 
29,167 262,500 
12395 142,241 
15,000 135,000 
23,099 ISS 34 
69,317 607,776 
26,250 236,634 
12,500 112,500 
27,083 243,750 
36,949 249,308 
55,184 284,659 
71,201 321,061 
98,633 734,991 

$1,463,195 $11,313,989 
629,580 
$11,943,569 
$19,772,887 
11,943,569 


$ 7,829,318 


MARTIN E. STRIETER, Treasurer 


What Shall 1 Render unto the Lord 
for All His Benefits Toward Me? 


Our Blessings 


The Thanks-giving season is the ‘‘Thank 
You”’ season. How much we as Christians 
have to be thankful for —the priceless 
blessings which are ours in Christ and 
the material blessings which He has show- 
ered on us! 


How have we given evidence of our 
gratitude ‘for all His benefits’ toward 
us? Have we generously supported the 
cause spreading His kingdom among men? 
We know how dear this cause is to Jesus’ 
heart and how desperately our tottering 


world is in need of His salvation. Yet 
look at 


Our Performance 


Kingdom needs through Synod 

for 1960 $19,772,887 
Received first nine months of 

1960 11,943,569 
Offerings needed last three 

months $ 7,829,318 


Our Appeal 


_ We appeal to the hearts and hands of 
those whose lives are filled with love and 
gratitude, to those whose lips meaning- 
fully exclaim the words of Psalm 116:12: 
“What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all His benefits toward me?’”’ These have 
the mind of Christ and delight to do 
His will. 


Our Confidence 


The 1,500,000 communicant members of 
our church, grateful “for all His benefits 
toward them,” will join hearts and hands 
in bringing the needed “‘Thank You”’ of- 
ferings which will enable our Synod to 
fulfill the program it planned in Jesus’ 
name and for His sake. We know that 
the world has not come to an end because 
the Gospel has not as yet been preached 
to all nations, and whom can Christ 
count on to do this preaching but on 
us who bear His name? 


J. E, HERRMANN 
Stewardship Counselor 
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granted $15,000 to the India Ev 
cal Lutheran Church for its C 
Extension Fund. | 

Synod’s Board for World Mis 
will administer the Japan fund. | 
work in Japan is going to be very 
ual,” according to Dr. Harms. 

In another action the directors 
$10,000 for building Synod’s | 
chapel in Seoul, South Korea. | 
Dr. Wong Yong Ji, who trained 4 
St. Louis seminary, heads a team 
four American missionaries: Revs. 
Bartling, Maynard Dorow, Ku 
Voss, and James Lauer. Missia 
Lauer, a 1960 St. Louis graduate 
en route to Korea at press time fo» 
issue of the WITNEsS. | 

To bring together Synod’s mis 
aries and representatives of the you 
churches in Asia, the Board of & 
tors approved plans for an all 
conference in Hong Kong. Date ot 
historic meeting has been set for € 
bem no Gie 


Other Business 


Though plans for the new junior 
lege in Michigan have progressed 
site of the school has not been d 
mined, Dr. Harms reported. 

Sites previously considered have 
“under review,” said the First \ 
President, but “none has compl 
met our specifications.” 

A new location in the Detroit 
now appears to satisfy all requirem 
Dr. Harms said, and “Synod’s T: 
urer has been empowered to nego 
for the property.” 

Election of an executive directc 
Synod, a post which has already 
offered to Dr. Albert G. Huegli 
Rev. William H. Kohn, was defe 
until the January 1961 meeting of 
directors. 

The 1961 Fiscal Conference, F 
dent Behnken announced, will 
scheduled for July instead of Septe1 
to enable the synodical Districts to 
earlier fiscal meetings. 

To determine the extent and « 
tiveness of Synod’s adult educ: 
program, the Committee for Rese 
(formerly known as the Committe 
Scholarly Research) was authorize 
institute a study of this field in its 
tion to the church. Dr. Donald L. | 
ner of the St. Louis seminary will ¢ 
the study. 

A meeting of District directo1 
public relations was authorized 
January 1961. Synod’s Board of P 
Relations requested the meeting 
cause one third of the District ] 
heads are “new at the job.” 
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‘Incarnation. By Bjarne Skard. Augs- 
rg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 
0. 184 pages. $3.50. 

is seldom that a volume can be so 
thusiastically endorsed as this study by 
shop Skard. The book traces the de- 
lopment of the incarnation and the two 
tures of Christ with such simplicity and 
estness that the reader is immediately 
ted to the subject and thrilled and 
forted by what he reads. Bishop Skard 
offers the Biblical evidence for the 
mation of the Son of God and the 
ature doctrine, and then he shows 
the ecumenical Creeds and the teach- 
p of the church fathers are a truly Bibli- 
| and evangelical presentation. The au- 
or throughout makes the reader relive 
s difficulties and suffering but also the 
ys which met the church in her struggle 
maintain a vital, Biblical Christology. 
yery Christian who wishes to grow in the 
owledge of his Savior will do well to 
ad this book and will be richly rewarded. 


ROBERT PREUS 
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le Bible Word Book: Concerning Obso- 
ete or Archaic Words in the King James 
ersion of the Bible. By Ronald Bridges 
and Luther A. Weigle. Thomas Nelson 
eons New York. vii and 422 pages. 
$5.00. 


Readers of both the King James Version 
KJV) and the Revised Standard Version 
V) will be grateful for the publication 
this book. First the authors explain 
lany of the words in the KJV which have 
ered in meaning over a span of three 
a half centuries. Then they clarify 
reason for a host of alterations of the 
made by the RSV. | 
few examples will indicate the use- 
ness of this volume. In Acts 21:15 the 
V reads: “After those days we took up 
r carriages and went up to Jerusalem.” 
the English of the 16th and 17th cen- 
Ties the word “carriage” meant baggage. 
3vil communications” in 1 Cor. 15:33 
iggests obscene language. The Bible 
‘ord. Book clears up the point. The 
postle is not warning against profanity 
at against undesirable social influences 
ind companionships. 
‘In 1 Thess. 5:14 we discover that Paul 
Des not tell us to comfort the “feeble- 
inded,” but, as the RSV renders, to 
“encourage the fainthearted.” Only a legal 
pert could be expected to know that 
implead,” Acts 19:38, means to “sue.” 
ldah, the prophetess, 2 Kings 22:14, did 
not live “in the college” but in the “second 
arter” (RSV) or “district” of the city. 
Purchasing “a good degree,” 1 Tim. 3:13, 
neans “a good standing.” “Candles” and 
andlesticks” are not mentioned in the 
ible. Palestinians used “lamps” and 
pstands.” Palestinian farmers did not 
w Indian maize or “corn.” The RSV 
nders the cereal crops with the word 
train.” 
The KJV states that soldiers as well as 
ors “fetched compasses” in ancient 
es. Bridges and Weigle point out that 
phrase means “make a circuit,” or 
ake a roundabout course.” “Scrip,” 
Matt. 10:10, is not army currency but a 


a 
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traveler’s “bag.” The expression “zeal- 
ously affect,” Gal. 4:17, has next to zero 
value to the modern reader. “They make 
much of you,” RSV, is clear. The average 
high school boy will probably envy those 
Israelites who were “amerced” in an hun- 
dred shekels of silver (cf. Deut. 22:19). 
This archaic word of French origin means 
to “fine.” Camels do not have “bunches,” 
Is. 30:6. The KJV is here using a now 
obsolete term for a camel’s “hump.” 

Deut. 11:30 may stir a smile with its 
“champaign,” an old French word for 
open level country. You may have won- 
dered about the “clouts” found by Ebed- 
Melech the Ethiopian, Jer. 38:11. They 
were simply old rags. In King John III 
4.58, Shakespeare has “a babe of clouts,” 
that is, a rag doll! 

Time and space limit the listing of hun- 
dreds of other words of similar vintage 
that light up many a Scripture passage 
over which the Bible student has shaken 
his head in perplexity. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


Nott 
Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATES 
Ordained and Installed: 


Gahl, Paul H., Holy Trinity, Oak Lawn, IIl., 
by H. E. Brauer, Sept. 11. 

Nichols, Gerald L., Beautiful Savior, San An- 
tonio, Tex., by Charles W. Keturakat, Oct. 16. 


Installed: PASTORS 


Baumgart, Karl J.; Emmanuel, Kingfisher, 
Okla., by August H. Meitler, Oct. 16. 

Blume, Melvin D., Christ Memorial, Oak Lawn, 
Ill., by H. E. Brauer, Oct. 2. 

Brege, Robert E., as missionary, Milan, Ill., by 
Herman F. C. Wetzel, Oct. 16. 

Busch, Ellsworth D., St. Peter, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., by Henry A. Blanke, Oct. 9. 

Graumann, Oscar, Our Savior, Fresno, Calif., 
by Martin Schabacker, Jr., Sept. 4. 

Grimm, Herman J. C., Bethlehem, Baudette, 
Minn., by R. L. Bode, Oct. 9. 

Heinicke, Martin W., Christ, Rawlins, Wyo., 
by David Kreitzer, Oct. 9. 

Hill, Frank A., Trinity, Anthon, and Grace, 
Correctionville, Iowa, by O. H. Praeuner, 
Oct. 16. 

Hoyer, Richard O., Mount Greenwood, Chi- 
cago, Ill., by H. E. Brauer, Sept. 25. 

Iben, Harold A., Trinity, Walla Walla, Wash., 
by H. A. Kahle, Oct. 16. 

Knoppel, Eugene K., Grace, Lyons, Kans., by 
Robert M. Ziegler, Oct. 16. 

Krueger, Donald R., Holy Cross, Belding, 
Mich., by E. L. Woldt, Oct. 9. 

Launhardt, Louis, Resurrection, Cairo, N.Y., 
by Harold B. Roemer, Oct. 23. 

Mueller, Martin E., First, Neosho, Mo., by 
Pres. W. J. Stelling, Oct. 2. 

Mueller, Norbert C., Christ, San Pedro, Calif., 
by Pres. Victor L. Behnken, Oct. 9. 

Panning, Paul H., as inst. chaplain, Rochester, 
Minn., by Lawrence Gallman. Oct. 9. 

Prifogle, Mitchell J., Calvary, Yuma, Ariz., by 
Orville W. Schlueter, Oct. 9. 

Recks, Ewald. Ebenezer, Manheim, Tex., by 
Paul Stengel, Jr., Oct. 16. 

Rehwaldt, Auaust C., as professor, Concordia 
College, Portland, Oreg., by Henry L. Lieske, 
Sept. 12. 

Schemm, Milton R., Redeemer, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich., by Frederick E. Kipp, Oct. 9. 

Schmidt, Robert A., Blessed Savior, New Ber- 
lin, Wis., by Victor A. Bartelt, Oct. 16. 

Schuster, Fred H., as missionary, Lubbock, 
Tex., by Glen C. Kollmeyer, Oct. 9. 

Wacker, David L., Immanuel, Bridgman, Mich., 
by Theo. Laesch, Oct. 16. 

Zimbrick, Edward C., Our Savior, Pipestone, 
Minn., by Otto Misch, Oct. 16. 


Installed: TEACHERS 


Christian, Walter H., St. John, Beloit, Wis., by 
G. R. Friedrichs, Sept. 18. 
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Conners, Cand. Robert, Lutheran High School 
North, Chicago, Ill., by John Baie Oct. 23. 

Hartmann, Theodor, Immanuel, Lockwood 
Mo., by John M. Kempff, Oct. 9. ‘ 

Markworth, Kenneth E., as principal, St. Luke, 
Chicago, Ill, by A. R. Kretzmann, Oct. 9. 

Williams, Douglas, St. Luke, Chicago, IIl., by 
A. R. Kretzmann, Oct. 9. 

Zehnder, Cand. John, Lutheran High School 
North, Chicago, Ill., by John Bajus, Oct. 23. 


Inducted: 


Wellander, Ronald, as asst. professor, Concor- 
dia College, Portland, Oreg., by Henry L. 
Lieske, Sept. 12. 


LAY WORKER 
Commissioned: 


Gudenschwager, Orrlan, as business manager 
in Philippines, in St. John, Edgerton, Wis., 
by Herman H. Koppelmann, Oct. 23. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Theodore Thormahlen, Webster, Mass., 
has been appointed Counselor of the Boston 
South Circuit to succeed Rev. Frank Bauer, 
who asked to be relieved of this office. 

Rev. Charles L. Ertman, Hackettstown, N. J., 
has been appointed Counselor of the Dela- 
ware Valley North Circuit to succeed Rev. 
Hans Voss, who accepted a call into another 
circuit. — Kart GRAESSER, President, Atlantic 
District. 


Rev. Dean Gruenke, Dillsboro, Ind., has been 
appointed Counselor of Circuit Q to take the 
place of Rev. Ora C. Riemer, deceased. 

Rev. Albert Schlegel, Hamlet, Ind., has been 
appointed Counselor of Circuit E to succeed 
Rev. Gilbert Raedeke, who has accepted a call 
into another District. — Orromar KRUEGER, 
President, Central District. 


Rev. Herman D. Haak, Lakefield, Minn., has 
been appointed Counselor of the Worthington 
Circuit to succeed Rev. Evert Steinhorst, who 
resigned because of poor health. 

Rev. Gerald L. Kath, Dorset, Minn., has 
been appointed Counselor of the Park Rapids 
Circuit to succeed Rev. Roy Krueger, who 
has been transferred to another District. — 
Ernst H. STAHLKE, President, Minnesota Dis- 
trict. 


Rev. Oscar Hellwege, Marshall, Mo., has 
been appointed Counselor of the Concordia 
Circuit to succeed Rev. Richard C. Delven- 
thal, who accepted a call into another Dis- 
trict. — WiLtiam J. STELLING, President, West- 
ern District. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Bangert, Martin W., 2047 S. 29th St., 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 

Bauer, Chap. (Capt.) Walter R., 32d FTR, 
GP, ADC, Minot AF Base, N. Dak. 

Brink, Kurt, 1517 Vassar Dr., N.E., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Dohrmann, R. G., c/o Mount Olive Lutheran 
Church, 5624 Franklin Ave., Des Moines 
10, Iowa 

Goerss, Ronald G., 306 Washington, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

Kothe, Herbert, Elizabeth, Minn. 

Lehenbauer, Paul M., R. 2, Box 164, 
Deshler, Ohio 

Marozik, John E., 1629 Anamor St., 
Redwood City, Calif. 

Niermann, Walter E., 2417 W. Lori Lane, 
Garden Grove, Calif. 

Pauling, Delayne H., 30 Salmer, Apt. By, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Poggemeier, Willis F., View Point 1Dsmy, 
Hopewell, N. J. 

Reiter, Carl C., 29508 N. River Rd., 

Mount Clemens, Mich. ’ 

Schroeder, Donald K., 1520 St. Lucie Blvd., 
Stuart, Fla. 

Stanfel, Albin J., 1645 Islington Ave., N., 
Thistletown, Ont., Can. 

Wallschlaeger, David P., Star Route, Box 53, 
Lexington, Nebr. , : 

Wirth, Carl, Box 4. Morris, Minn. 

Wolf, Edwin A., 1310 E. Sixth St., 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


Teachers: 

Bonitz, William, 1614 Blocki St., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Cattau, Rollin C., 11801 S. Berendo, Apt. 2, 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

Krause, Adolf, 7514 Dante Ave., 2d fl., 
Chicago 19, Ill. 

Meyer, Wendell N., 11921 N. Granville Rd., 
107 W., Mequon, Wis. 
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New AAL Plan guarantees insurability 


EVEN IF HEALTH 


FAILS... you can increase your 
coverage several times 


without physical exams! 


A bold new kind of insurance coverage just introduced by AAL guaran- 
tees your insurability to age 40 without need of future physical exams. 
AAL holds the door open, lets you increase your coverage every three 


years even if health should fail. 


Here’s how it works 
This plan is called GPO, which stands for 


coverage is available to age 37, with these 
option dates: 


Guaranteed Purchase Option. If, at age 30, Issue Age Option Date Ages 

you start the plan with a basic certificate for 6.24.5. °° eee 25, 28, 31, 34, 37, 40 
$5,000 (or $10,000) coverage, you receive cer- 25-97... “i 28, 31, 34, 37, 40 
tification of Guaranteed Insurability — enab- 28-30... .. 41 eee 31, 34, 37, 40 
ling you to add another $5,000 (or $10,000) in 31-33)... hb eee 34, 37, 40 
coverage, at age 31, another at age 34, another 34-36 2.3... 2.) Bee 37, 40 
at age 37 and still another at age 40. No ques- SP ss ES ee ae se eae 40 


tions asked, no physicals required . . . even 
though you might have contracted an illness 
that would normally make you uninsurable. 
While hundreds of thousands each year find 
they can buy no more insurance because of 
health failure, you are guaranteed the right to 
increase your insurance estate through AAL’s 
new GPO protection plan. 


Can | buy at my age — what amount? 

Two GPO plan units are offered you: One for 
insurance from $5,000 to $10,000... and an- 
other for amounts from $10,000 and up. GPO 


PCCOCHCHECOC ORE LE OOOO EOLEHHOOHOHOOHHOOOSEE HOH OOO ESOT ELOED 


Please send literature explaining AAL’s new GPO plan for me. 


Why GPO is important to you 

This Aid Association optional coverage for 
Lutherans is especially suited for young people 
starting a modest insurance program on which 
they hope to increase their coverage later. . 
Others, approaching those years when insur- 
ability might be lost, can guarantee their right 
to increase their insurance estate. A gift of 
guaranteed insurability can also be given to 
juveniles through such a GPO plan. Contact 
your helpful local AAL counselor or send 
coupon for complete GPO information. 
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